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Introduction 


Art collecting runs in the Clark family. It began with Alfred Corning Clark and was passed on to 
his sons, Ambrose, Stephen, and Robert Sterling. Stephen C. Clark’s collection of modern works, 
from the Impressionists through Picasso, is considered one of the most important and authoritative 
in America. Robert Sterling Clark’s collection, which has been given as a museum at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, contains many famous Renoirs, as well as earlier works of the English, French and 
Italian schools. Ambrose Clark’s collection, of which the public has heard little, is in many ways 
the most original of the three. 

It is a private collection in the fullest sense of the word. That is, it expresses a man and his way of 
life—his interests, pursuits and hobbies. This man is a great sportsman, amateur jockey, ardent 
foxhunter, excellent whip and shot. Nearly every branch of sport is recorded in Ambrose Clark’s 
collection: racing, hunting, steeplechasing, fishing, shooting, cockfighting, coaching, boxing, 
polo. And Ambrose Clark himself has taken a zealous part in every one of these sports. 

The collection is dispersed through the rooms of his handsome country house in Old Westbury, 
which looks out on a green meadow where the horses he breeds pasture and on a splendid stables 
and carriage house. There is no discontinuity between outdoors and in; many of the scenes painted 
by the great sporting masters hanging on the walls can be glimpsed out the windows, on the green 
turf, where horses are grazing. The descendants of some of the thoroughbreds whose likenesses 
look down on the big drawing-room are to be found in the stables. The master of the collection 
—Ambrose Clark today, doughty, ruddy and vigorous—just returned from the hunt or from a 
morning ride, might be one of the squires and country gentlemen painted with their hounds and 
horses two hundred years ago. : 

The collection is an exhalation, crisp as the early-morning air, tangy, and salty of a zestful, varied 
life. At the same time, it reflects the same acute discrimination and selectivity that mark the collec- 
tions of Stephen and Robert Sterling Clark. A connoisseur of painting, as well as a connoisseur of 
sport, chose these works over a long period of years. All the great sporting masters Wootton, 
Wolstenholme, Stubbs, Ferneley, Sartorius, Marshall, Herring, Pollard—are here and in their finest 


examples. The house and its surrounding estate, with its well-kept fields, fences, and outbuildings, 
forms a setting for jewels of great artistic rarity that are to be found, reproduced and catalogued, in 
the following pages. 
These paintings are trophies of a keen collector's hunt, like the shining sporting trophies won by 
Ambrose Clark in the hunt, on the turf and on the polo field. What the sportsman and the collector 
have in common is a love of the game for its own sake and a sharp, measuring eye. 

E.J. Rousuck 


JAMES BELCHER 


By BEN MarsHALL, 1803 


Henry Alken 1784-1851 


Henry Alken is the most important member of a family of sporting painters. He made a career as 
a portrait painter and exhibited at the Royal Academy, but he is best known for his chronicles of 
sport. A prolific workman, Alken treated many subjects of non-sporting nature in his graphic art— 
Humorous Illustrations of Popular Songs (1823), Shakespeare’s Seven Ages (1824) and The Art and Practice 
of Etching (1849)—but here again his major successes are in such sporting series as The Beauties and 
Defects in the Figure of the Horse (1816), How to Qualify for a Meltonian (1819) and Hunting Casualties 
(1850). 

Some of Henry Alken’s prints were published under the pseudonym of “Ben Tally Ho!” An 
anecdote in Blackwood’s in 1824 tells how the members of the Meltonian, with whom Alken rode, 
never suspected that “their own family friend, the man with whom for years they had taken sweet 
council,” worked under this name, until he “blabbed it out one night to Sir Francis Burdett” over 
the punch bowl. After this disclosure, Alken was called upon from time to time to improve the 
artistic efforts of his hunting friends. 

Henry Alken broke away from the “stately hunting” of Barlow and Wootton to a more light- 
hearted and lively style—not only illustrating sport but showing its amusing and personal side. 
He also had a remarkable knack for conveying an impression of speed. His four watercolors of 
a moonlight steeplechase, The Night Riders of Nacton, give a splendid illustration of this facility. 
The series is believed to represent the first steeplechase on record. 

Alken’s sensuous feeling for country life is striking; as is his knowledge of his special subjects. His 
Beauties and Defects in the Figure of the Horse gives, in fact, such practical pointers on the buying 
of horses that it has been assumed that Alken, like Nimrod, must once have tried his hand, for 
a fairly extended period, at training and selling hunters. 

His style can be divided into three periods: 1809-1819, broad, pure watercolors, with satirical 
thrusts comparable to Rowlandson; 1819-1831, draughtsmanship for its own sake; and in 1831 
to 1840, a return to his earlier manner, with, however, a gently humorous rather than a satirical 


treatment. 


Heeled for Battle 


By Henry Alken, Sr. 


SIZE 4% 4% inches each, on panels 
SIGNED “H. Alken” 


INSCRIBED (1) “The Bishop Fought at Lincoln Feb. 4, 1834” 
(2) “York, won at Yarmouth Races 1840 again at Norwich the same year’ 


Foxhunting 


By Henry Alken, Sr. 
“By sports like these are all their cares beguiled.” 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


SIZE 10% 13% inches each, ink and watercolor 


These are graceful, shrewdly observed, with a hint of drama. 
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Foxhunting (continued) 


By Henry Alken, Sr. 


Morn and Eve 


By Henry Alken, Sr. 


SIZE 


INSCRIBED 


10 X 12% inches each, ink and watercolor 


” 


“Eve 


Steeplechasing 


By Henry Alken, Sr. 


“The bounding steed you pompously bestride 
shares with his lord, his pleasure and his pride.” 


SIZE 10% X15 inches each, ink and watercolor 


Here Alken has not only given the physical details of the steeplechase with the greatest accuracy, 
but suggests its warm excitement as well. 
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Steeplechasing (continued) 


By Henry Alken, Sr. 


Samuel Alken 1756-1815 


After his study of parish records, Walter Shaw Sparrow has concluded that Samuel Alken’s dates 
are the above and that Alken was not only the father of Henry Alken, but the progenitor of at 
least seven sporting painters, including Samuel Jr., Seffrein, and Henry Gordon Alken. 

Samuel Alken painted in both oil and watercolor, collaborated with various graphic artists and 
dabbled in architecture and decoration. His earliest dated work was A New Book of Ornaments, 
published when Alken was twenty-two. This was followed by a design for a monument, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1780. His topographical works include Views in Cumberland and Westmor- 
land (1796) and Aquatint Views in North Wales (1798). He did prints after Morland, Richard Wilson, 
Rowlandson and Wheatley. 

Alken’s style is related to that of his son Henry, though he lacks some of the bravura and light 
resourcefulness of Henry’s brush. Samuel paints in a broader, plainer manner; in some ways he is 
more serious in his approach to a picture. His work has sometimes been confused with that of 
Samuel Jr. and Seffrein, but his careful fidelity to the styles of riding and clothing of his period, 
together with the known dates of the horses he portrayed, have helped to clear the mists. 
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Dapping for Trout 


By Samuel Alken 


SIZE 9% X 12% inches, on panel 
ENGRAVED AND ILLUSTRATED Izaak Walton, Compleat Angler, 1882, Volume II 


EXHIBITED Century Association, New York City, 1941 


This small work, delicate, fresh, observant, is a real curiosity for the angler. 


Going to Cover and Breaking Cover 


By Samuel Alken 


SIZE 19 X25 inches each, on canvas 


SIGNED (1) Lower right, “‘S. Alken” 
(2) Lower left, “S. Alken” 


This pair has a soft, muted charm, rather like English weather at its best. 
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Partridge Shooting 


September—Over Pointers 


Pheasant Shooting 
October—Flushed by Spaniels 


By Samuel Alken 


SIZE 14X17% inches each, on canvas 
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PARTRIDGE SHOOTING  September-Over Pointers By SAMUEL ALKEN 


John James Audubon 1780-1851 


John James Audubon brought to the study of birds the same combination of scientific inquiry and 
painterly genius which George Stubbs devoted to the horse. But whereas Stubbs’s typical subject 
(if we exclude his stag-at-bay and his lions, strange phenomena in his work) is still and classic, 
fixed for eternity in some straight-forward English way, Audubon’s marvelous birds and animals, 
true as they are to life and detail, are dramatized and romantic creations which breathe the air of 
Chateaubriand and Poe. There is in all his output the unmistakable presence of a limitless energy, 
the quality which in the face of nearly insuperable difficulties made possible, on his own terms, 
the publication of Birds of America and Quadrupeds of America, the “most magnificent monument 
that art has ever erected to nature.” The more one reads of Audubon, the illegitimate son of a 
French officer and a West Indian créole, who, at eighteen, began his life’s work with little or no 
encouragement, the more one is fascinated by the stature of the man. He is of the same flesh and 
blood, so to speak, as the great pioneers of all ages, imbued with the same natural elegance, the 
piercing directness which sees through to the heart of the problem. 
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The Day’s Bag 


By John James Audubon 


SIZE 21X29 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED Lower right “J.J. Audubon” 
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“Floral Artist” with F. Ambrose Clark up 


By Harington Bird 


SIZE 30% 40 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “Harington Bird” 


Harington Bird exhibited sporting subjects at the Royal Academy and the Suffolk Street Gallery, 
London, from 1870 to 1893. 

Floral Artist (by Goodrich out of Miss Emily, U.S.A.), purchased by Mr. Clark in Kentucky “out 
of the plow,” was sent by him to England and there won the Warwickshire, the Red Horse Vail 
Challenge Cup, Mr. Fernie’s United Hunt Cup, the Warwickshire Crowle Stakes, and the North 
Warwickshire, Athnstone, and the Garth Point-to-Point. At Garth, the cup was presented by the 
then Prince Christian. 
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Three Watercolors of Arabians 


By Harington Bird 


SIGNED AND DATED “Harington Bird, 1905” 


“The dominant quality of Arab blood is eternal. . . . 
Everything worthwhile in the shape of a horse today partakes of it.” 


JOHN HERVEY 
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“Meadowsweet” with Michael Tighe up 


By Harington Bird 


SIZE 21%x 29% inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “Harington Bird” 


The late Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark’s Meadowsweet won at the Brook at Piping Rock in 1912 and at 
the Cheltenham Grand Annual Steeplechase in r9r4. 
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Edmund Bristow 1787-1876 


The son of an heraldic painter, Edmund Bristow rejected the fantastic animals of heraldry for the 
extraordinary realism which characterizes his animal painting. He spent a life without incident in 
Windsor, the town of his birth. His paintings reflect this placidity, revealing the gentler aspects of 
a life as yet untouched by the Industrial Revolution—an agrarian countryside, a limpid Thames, 
boys at play, the calm routine of the forge, kennel and stable. Bristow’s style is as meticulous and 
glowing as that of the Dutch “Little Masters,” with whom he can also be compared in his fondness 
for the small “cabinet piece.” 

Edmund Bristow was an “original,” preferring his seclusion to the search for fame, fortune, or 
patrons. He once refused to sell a picture to the Baroness Burdett Coutts, a handsome philanthropist 
whom Dickens advised in her good works, because he found her offensive. Nonetheless, in spite of 
his indifference to the world, the haute monde sought him out, and he numbered among his admirers 
and buyers William IV, who bought the three pictures which are today in the Royal Collections. 
Bristow was also prevailed upon to send paintings to Gosden, the dandified bookseller, who mingled 
on horseback with both the sporting painters and patrons of this period. It is to Gosden that we owe 
most of our knowledge of this reticent man. 
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Greyhounds - The Property of Lord Garlies 


By Edmund Bristow 


SIZE 124% 17% inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “E. Bristow, 1832” 


These true breds are ideal specimens of the well-made greyhound. The working spaniel was used 
to do hound work, kill vermin, hunt for and flush feathered game—also as Finders or Starters. 
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Coursers at Rest 


By Edmund Bristow 


SIZE 78% inches, on canvas 


Nineteenth-century coursing longtails 


“Headed like a Snake 
Necked like a Drake 
Backed like a Beam 
Sided like a Bream 
Tailed like a Rat 
Footed like a Cat” 
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“The Pensioner’ - A Portrait of “Teamaker” 


By W. Smithson Broadhead 


SIGNED AND paTeD “W.Smithson Broadhead, 1954” 


Bred by the late Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark, Teamaker, a brown gelding, was sired by Only One; 


dam, Tea Leaves. 
He was the Champion Sprinter of 1952, starting one hundred and fifteen times and winning 


twenty-nine races. 
Teamaker was trained by D. Byers. 
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COURSERS AT REST By EDMUND Bristow 


Henry Barnard Chalon 1771-1849 


Henry Barnard Chalon was born in London. His father was Dutch; his mother, British. Through 
his mother, who had married against her family’s wishes, Chalon was well-connected. Sir John 
Barnard, a celebrated financier, was his great-grandfather, and the second Lord Palmerston was his 
cousin. Inheriting some money in trust from his grandfather, he was able, unlike many of the English 
sporting painters, to begin a formal training in art at an early age. He studied at the Royal Academy 
schools. When he was twenty he showed two pictures at Somerset House, and two years later he 
exhibited seven. 

Chalon rose to an easy and continuous success, and his work, for the most part, found a readier 
market than that of his brother-in-law, James Ward. Through his prints, and through mediums like 
the New Sporting Magazine, Chalon’s work was widely circulated and appreciated. In 1795 he 
became Animal Painter to the Duchess of York (an aunt of Queen Victoria), and it was to the 
Duchess that he dedicated his Studies from Nature in 1804. He also was appointed Animal Painter to 
the Prince Regent, William IV, and the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

Henry Chalon’s gift lies in his ability to bring out the individuality of the horses, dogs, or people 
he portrays, giving each its own interest, without sacrificing the spontaneity and unity of the picture 
as a whole. His paintings are scattered in many country houses, and art historians have found it 
difficult to see them as a chronological whole. However, one of his most notable pictures, a brilliant 
conception, “The Prince Regent’s Staghounds Unkenneling on Ascot Heath,” hangs at Windsor 
Castle. 
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The Earl of Darlington’s Kennel 


The Earl of Darlington’s Huntsman, Sayer, his Dog-feeder, Leonard, and the Most Celebrated 
Hounds of The Raby Pack 


Craftsman Merryman Mahomet Symphony 
Benedect Baronet Modish Maynard 
Jasper Terrier Governess 


By Henry Barnard Chalon 


SIZE 28% x 36 inches, on canvas 


ENGRAVED In mezzotint by William Ward, 1809. (Published by Orme in 1809, and again in 1814.) This engraving 
is recorded in Captain Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 92 


RECORDED _ Sir Walter Gilbey’s Animal Painters (London, 1900), Volume II, page 89. Engraving recorded page 85 


ILLUSTRATED Baltimore Museum exhibition catalogue, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, April-May, 1939, Fig. 56; 
XXXII, page 49 


EXHIBITED _—_ Royal Academy, 1813 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, April-May, 1939, No. 56 


The Raby Pack, famed in the annals of sport, was of ancient origin and hunted the country now 
known in part as Lord Zetland’s. The Earl of Darlington was later the Duke of Cleveland. 
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Craftsman Merryman Mahomet Symphony 
Benedect Baronet Modish Maynard 
Jasper Terrier Governess 


pRedi@aks 


By F.C. Clifton 


SIZE 


19% X24 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “Red Oak” “F.C.Clifton, 1900” 


Red Oak, a bay gelding foaled in 1891, was bred in Canada, sired by Trafalgar; dam, unknown. He was imported from 
Canada by W. Sweeny of Cleveland, Ohio. 


1896 


1898 


1899 
1900 


1901 


1902 


Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 


Won. 


Won 
Won 
3rd 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
Won 
4th 
4th 
2nd 
and 
3rd 
4th 


Open Jumping, Detroit 

Open Jumping, Cleveland 

s-ft. Jumping, Cleveland 

Green Hunters, Durland’s 

Open Jumping, Durland’s 

Green Hunters, Light Weight, Philadelphia 
High Jumping, Philadelphia 

Corinthian Class, Mineola 

Championship, Mineola 

Sporting Tandem, Mincola 

Open Jumping, Long Branch 

High Jumping, Long Branch 

Over Hunting Obstacles, Newport 

5-ft. Jumping, Newport 

Sporting Tandem, Newport 

Light Weight Hunters, White Plains 
Sporting Tandem, White Plains 

Qualified Hunters, National Horse Show 
Green Hunters, Durland’s 

Open Jumping, Durland’s 

Open Jumping, Brooklyn 

High Jumping, Philadelphia 

Corinthian Class, National Horse Show 
Qualified Ladies Hunters, National Horse Show 
Open Class, National Horse Show - 
Qualified Light Weight Hunters, National Horse Show 
5-ft. Class, Brooklyn 

Hunters, Riding Club 

Hunt Team, National Horse Show 

Open Jumping, National Horse Show 


Red Oak was afterwards hunted by his owner on Long Island for many years. 
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“Dolores” 


By F.C. Clifton 


SIZE 1924 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “Dolores” 
“F.C. Clifton, 1901” 


A chestnut mare sired by Grand D, Dolores was a good polo pony and under Vivian Gooch won 
the Pony Hack Class at Madison Square Garden in 1903. 
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“Jim Megibben” with Jockey Barry 


By F.C. Clifton 


SIZE 25% 30 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “F.C.Clifton, 1902” 


Jim Megibben, by Eberlee out of Battle Belle by Ben Battle, was the First Steeplechase Winner, 
ridden by F.Ambrose Clark at the Coney Island Jockey Club. 


1902 2nd New York Steeplechase May 3rd 
Won St.Nicholas Hurdle Race May 7th 
Won International Steeplechase May roth 


3rd Empire Steeplechase _ June 6th 
2nd__ Kensington Hurdle Race 
Won = Stirrup Cup July 2nd 


Jim Megibben was unplaced twice in eight starts. His winnings amounted to $3,430 and $100 in 


plate. 
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“Rowdy” 


By F.C. Clifton 


SIZE 2530 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “F.C. Clifton, 1902” 


Rowdy was a bay gelding, by Imp. Lissak out of Lady Royster (1898). 


1902 2nd St.Nicholas Hurdle Race May 7 
Won Knickerbocker Hurdle Race May 15 
2nd _—_ Greater New York Steeplechase 
2nd _—_— Handicap Hurdle Race May 21 
Won Inaugural Steeplechase 
2nd _ Beacon Steeplechase June 28 
2nd _ Independence Steeplechase July 4 
3rd —- Beverwick Steeplechase August 9 
Won Amateur Steeplechase August 13 
3rd_—_—Shillelah Steeplechase August 23 
2nd _ Inaugural Steeplechase August 30 
Won Steeplechase Handicap September 6 
2nd Oakdale Cup (Gentlemen Riders) September 10 
Won Handicap Steeplechase September 27 


On September 6, 1902, Rowdy broke the record for the Coney Island full course—time: §.07 3/5. 
1903—Saratoga Won Amateur Steeplechase Handicap 
Coney Island 2nd Amateur Steeplechase Handicap 
Winnings: $775 


Total Winnings for 1904: $8,420. 
Rowdy was unplaced three times out of eighteen starts. 
He was purchased by F. Ambrose Clark from W.C.Whitney, Esquire. 
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THE DAY FAMILY By ABRAHAM CooPER 


Abraham Cooper 1787-1868 


Abraham Cooper was the son of a tobacconist. At thirteen, when he was working in a theatre, he 
produced his first faltering horse portraits for a Mr. Phillips. At twenty-two, taking a fancy to a 
horse belonging to Sir Henry Meus, he painted it for his own pleasure. Shown this picture by a 
friend, Sir Henry bought it and became Cooper’s patron. The boy began his serious art training by 
making careful copies of Ben Marshall’s engravings. Then his uncle, a professional rider, introduced 
him to Marshall, whose pupil he became. Ferneley also studied with Marshall. 

Though little and lately schooled in his profession, Cooper made up for the lack by boundless 
energy. Between 1812, when he was twenty-five, and 1868, when he died at the age of eighty-one, 
he sent three hundred and twenty-two pictures to the Royal Academy. There was no exhibition 
during those years without at least one of his paintings. He used his influence with the Academy—as 
the history of art and poetry records—to obtain a grant for his friend William Blake, when the latter 
was in need. During these years the old Sporting Magazine published 189 prints by Cooper, more 
than by any other artist. Meanwhile, his battle pictures won him renown as the English Horace 
Vernet. His Battle of Waterloo won the r50-guinea prize of the British Institute in 1818. He portrayed 
Lord Arundel, Prince Rupert, Bliicher, and William III on the field of honor. In this specialized 
enclave of art, Cooper overran all his rivals, as if he himself were one of the generals he depicted. 
Cooper’s battle-pieces were what most pleased his fellow-academicians. Today it is the best of his 
shooting scenes and field sports which remain so original and desirable. He lays out his vigorous 
landscapes with verve and catches the high and dramatic moments of sport. Herring was his pupil. 
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Good Morning - A Portrait of Thomas Blood, Esq. 


By Abraham Cooper 


SIZE 20X24 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED With monogram “A.C. 1832” 
ENGRAVED By T. Lupton, in mezzotint, under the title “Good Morning” 


EXHIBITED Royal Academy, 1863 
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“A Good Shot’ - Partridge Shooting 


By Abraham Cooper 


SIZE 22 30 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED With monogram “A.C.” 


ILLUSTRATED Walter Shaw Sparrow, British Sporting Artists (London, 1922), in color, opposite page 222 
Metropolitan Museum of Art catalogue for the exhibition, Sporting Prints and Paintings 


EXHIBITED — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Sporting Prints and Paintings, March 1937, No.34 
Century Association, New York, 1941 
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The Day Family 


By Abraham Cooper 


SIZE 38 50 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “A.C. 1838” 


RECORDED Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy Exhibitors 1769-1904, Volume Il, pages 138-9, No. 309 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Animal Painters (London, 1900), Volume I, pages 111 and 118 
George Osbaldeston, Squire Osbaldeston: His Autobiography (London, 1926), page 149 


ILLUSTRATED George Osbaldeston, op. cit., page 150 
EXHIBITED Royal Academy, 1838 
COLLECTIONS Thomas Agnew & Sons, Ltd., London 
Hermann Kinnicutt, Esq. 
E.J. Rousuck 


As trainers and jockeys, the “Day Dynasty’ dominated the English turf in the nineteenth century. 
In this curious and original painting the figures are those of Mrs. Anne Day, John Day’s mother; 
Mrs. Day, his wife; John Day, Jr., leaning on the shafts; John Day with his whip in hand; Samuel 
Day mounted on Venison and William Day on Chapeau d’Espagna. 

The figures of the two women in the mule gig, one motherly, rural, the other sharp, urban, vixenish, 
make a wonderful social commentary on the stylish pose of “Honest John Day” and his elder son 
with their sideburns, whips and sallow air of Spanish dash. The two figures of the jockeys in mar- 
velous blue silks give the odd impression of puppets on the string of John Day’s will. 

This racing “conversation piece” shows a precision of portraiture rarely met in sporting painting 
and a shrewdness of social observation worthy of a fine novelist. 
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The Shooting Party - Sir Edwin Landseer in the Foreground 


By Abraham Cooper 


SIZE 12% 15% inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED With monogram “A.C., 1835” 


ENGRAVED By J.H.Engleheart, dated October 2, 1837 
REPRODUCED Sporting Magazine, 1838, opposite page 38 
EXHIBITED Century Association, New York, 1941 
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“Lucy Glitters” 


By E. Craven 


SIZE 24X33 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “E,Craven” 


Lucy Glitters, bred in Virginia, was a tried and true hunter. 
Captain “Ned” Craven was trainer, in England, for the late Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark in 1900. His 
brother, Algie Craven, is a fine old sport of Charlottesville, Virginia 
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“Guidon” 


By E. Craven 


SIZE 24% 33 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “E.Craven” 


A chestnut gelding by Guardsman out of a half bred mare, Guidon was the winner of the Warrenton 
Heavy Weight Point-to-Point in r90r. Ridden by Mr. H.S.Page, he won the Middle Weight Cham- 
pionship and the prize for the best hunter in the show in Madison Square Garden, 1902. 


1902 National Horse Show 
Won Middle Weight—Qualified Hunters 
and _—_ Ladies Qualified Hunters 
Won Championship Middle Weight 
Won Cup for best Hunter in Show 


Goshen 
Won Heavy Weight Hunters 
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“Puckerbrush” 


By E. Craven 


SIZE 24% 33 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “E.Craven” 


A chestnut gelding, Puckerbrush was a great hunter. He was often ridden by F. Ambrose Clark and 
the late Mrs. Clark. 
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“Fancy Jane” 


By E. Craven 


SIZE 24% 33 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “E.Craven” 


Fancy Jane was a bay Canadian mare hunted by F. Ambrose Clark and the late Mrs. Clark. Her 
winnings were as follows: 


1900 2nd Light Weight Qualified Hunters—Goshen 


1901 National Horse Show 
2nd Qualified Hunters—Middle Weight 
4th Qualified Ladies Hunters 


White Plains 

3rd Qualified Hunters 

2nd — Corinthian Hunter Class 
2nd Open Class 


1902 National Horse Show 
Won Corinthian Class 
3rd_~—_ Ladies Qualified Hunters 
4th Qualified Hunters—Middle Weight 


Durland’s 

4th Open Class 
4th Green Hunters 
2nd _— Five Foot Class 
3rd Open Class 
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“Plohn” with Jockey Nat Ray 


By E. Craven 


SIZE 24% 33 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “E,Craven” 


Plohn was a dark bay gelding born in 1897, by Strathmore out of Kelp. 


1903 Won Grand National Steeplechase Handicap May 25 
3rd Empire Steeplechase Handicap May 30 


Winnings: $6,400 
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David Dalby 1790-1835 


Beyond the record of his paintings, research yields few facts about the life of David Dalby; one 
hopes that some serious student will eventually uncover more biographical details concerning this 
interesting painter. He has long been associated with the North of England. For a time he lived in 
York, and thus acquired his identity in the Sporting Magazine as “Dalby of York.” Later he moved 
to Leeds. One of his most important patrons was Richard Watt of Bishop’s Burton, who owned at 
that period the largest collection of sporting paintings in the North. 

Dalby is known to have been a good huntsman, one who really understood fox-hunting, and he 
used his knowledge in his painting. In comparing him to Herring, SirWalter Gilbey is of the opinion 
that though Herring excels in coaching and racing scenes, Dalby’s intimate observation of hunting 
makes this aspect of his work superior to Herring’s. He has a very fresh quality at his best; his 
figures, human and animal, are alert and wide-awake; occasionally their naturalness is uncanny. 


Full Cry 


By David Dalby 


SIZE 9X15 inches, on canvas 


This small canvas shows the precise Dalby line. 
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Foxhunters at Coverside 


By David Dalby 


SIZE 912% inches, on canvas 


A characteristic work—rich, mellow, simple—of the Georgian period. 
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The Quorn 


Hounds Running Towards Quinby Hall 


By Lionel Edwards 1877- 


SIZE 24% 36 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “Lionel Edwards, 1949” 


Lionel Edwards, above all, demands accuracy from a sporting standard. He is chiefly known for his 
own books and those he has illustrated for others. 
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John Ferneley 1782-1860 


John Ferneley has been called the “Gainsborough of English horse painters.” His work provides an 
excellent initiation to sporting art, for Ferneley was one of the most conscientious and skillful sport- 
ing artists the world has seen. His painting is distinguished by its lightness, a French grace, and the 
almost blushing charm which marks the finest examples of early Victorian art. 

Ferneley’s active life covers the first half of the nineteenth century. The son of a wheelwright, he 
practiced his father’s trade until he was twenty-one. But the spirit of painting was strong in him, 
and even during these years of apprenticeship, he ornamented the foreboards of the wagons on 
which he worked. Breaking the pattern that had been set for him, he went to London, where, like 
Abraham Cooper, he studied with Ben Marshall. Later he settled at Melton Mowbray, the heart of 
the Leicestershire hunting country, and there lived and painted for fifty-four years. He was the 
personal friend of his patrons and a beloved figure in Melton hunting society. Hardly a house in the 
neighborhood was without some example from his hand. Ferneley irresistibly reminds one of 
Trollope, who had the same sociability, the same scope to his work, and a quite equal devotion to 
the field. 

It is Ferneley who created the hunt as a scene. Other artists have depicted race horses and hunters, 
but no artist before Ferneley had reproduced the hunt as a living, moving thing, studied it in all its 
aspects, comic, dramatic, everyday. Ferneley makes his group elastic. Like Trollope again, he unfolds 
for the observer a whole little world, whose center, for Ferneley, is always the hunt. 
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JOHN BURGESS, ESQ. OF CLIPSTONE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE By JOHN FERNELEY 


“Beeswing’ and her Foal, “Old Port” 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 33% 41% inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, June 1844” 
INSCRIBED “Beeswing and Old Port” 


ILLUSTRATED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley (Leicester, 1931), page 104 
The catalogue of the exhibition Highlights of the Turf, New York, 1948, page 46 


EXHIBITED Newhouse Galleries, New York, The Work of John Ferneley, April 1937, No.15 
Highlights of the Turf, New York, 1948 


COLLECTION William Orde, Esq. 


Beeswing was by Dr. Syntax out of Daughter of Ardrossan (1833). Known as “The Pride of the 
Northumberland,” she played an important part in the turf and through her son, Newminster, in 
the stud. She had her first success in 1836 when she took the St.Leger; the next day she won the 
Gold Cup. In 1837 the Gold Cup went to her again, as well as in 1838 and 1839, when she also won 
the Craven Stakes. In 1840 she again won the Craven Stakes and was second for the Gold Cup. She 
won the Gold Cup from Charles XII in 1842 and retired. 

Beeswing’s first foal was Old Port by Sir Hercules. In 1848 she produced, by Touchstone, the 
beautiful Newminster, who won the St.Leger in 185r. She also had Nunnykirk, a full brother of 
Newminster, and the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas in 1849. From her two fillies, Honey- 
suckle and Honeydew (sisters of Newminster and Nunnykirk), such horses as Ayrshire, Laureate, 
Melton and St. Serf trace their descent. 

She died, worn out with fatigue, at the end of a long walk from Warrington on her sixth visit to 
Touchstone at Eaton Hall near Chester. The painting of her standing in a grove with Sir Hercules 
wooing her across a brook is one of the most striking of Herring’s series, The British Stud. 
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Billesdon Coplow 


Hounds Running up from the Ferneley Side of the Country 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 36x60 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J. Ferneley, 1834” 


RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley (Leicester, 1931), page 141, No. 376 
ILLUSTRATED Major Guy Paget, op. cit., page 89 

EXHIBITED The Works of John Ferneley, New York, April 1937, arranged by E.J. Rousuck 
COLLECTION Massey Stanley, Esq. (for whom it was painted) 


This important canvas epitomizes Ferneley’s conception of the hunt. It has his characteristic vivacity. 
Shrewd realistic observation is combined with owing movement. 
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“Clinker” Ridden by Captain Ross 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 3550 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, Melton Mowbray, March 31, 1826” 
INSCRIBED “Clinker” 


ENGRAVED By F. Babbage on wood and reproduced in Sir Walter Gilbey’s Animal Painters (London, 1900), 
Volume I, page 172. A steel engraving is reproduced in George Osbaldeston’s Squire Osbaldeston: 
his Autobiography (New York, 1926), page 59 


RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), 
page 135, No.248 
Nimrod, The Sporting Magazine, May 1826 (Sportascrapiana, 1868) 


COLLECTIONS Horatio Ross, Esq., 1826 
Major H.C. Barclay 


Clinker, ridden by Captain Ross, beat Radical, ridden by Captain Douglas, in a cross-country match 
from Barkby Holt to Billesdon Coplow, March 20, 1826. This was the first match of its kind, and 
the stakes were over a thousand pounds a side. Squire Osbaldeston describes the occasion in his 
Autobiography (pages 54-5): 


The Match . . . excited extraordinary interest; the winning post under the Coplow was surrounded by booths and shows 
with all the accompaniments of such exhibitions. An hour or two before they started, being mounted on one of my 
hunters, I saw that I could follow them near enough to see the fun. 

They started in a field close to Barkby Holt; it was a stubble, the rest being nearly all grass. At the end of this field was 
a gate, and close beside it a gap made by the captain during his drilling. When they reached the gate both made for 
the gap, but having no hands, their horses got so jammed together that neither could pass through; and, Radical stop- 
ping, Douglas tumbled over his head over the gate. Ross’s bridle was so entangled in Radical’s that the horses could 
not get away for a second or so. Douglas, unhurt, got over the gate and remounted, but by the time he had done so, 
Clinker was two fields ahead. Each was allowed a pilot; and a farmer and horse-dealer by the name of Tomlin was 
Douglas's. Seeing that the rider of Radical was a very poor performer, Tomlin advised him not to ride at the gaps 
but to take the fences nearly in the same line. But his advice was perfectly useless; Douglas gained on Clinker for about 
half a mile, but when he had ridden half the course he tumbled into a ditch, and there remained until the captain had 
reached the winning post. Clinker was the terror of all the Meltonians and the whole country, and nobody would 
make a match to produce a horse to run against him. 
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Foaled for the Turf 


“Defiance” and her Foal ‘‘Reveller” 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 28x37 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, Melton Mowbray, 1833” 


INSCRIBED “Reveller” 

RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), 
page 141, No.371 

COLLECTIONS Isaac Sadler, Esq., 1833 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., 1915 
E.J. Rousuck 


A sturdy, homely portrait of this famous dam and one of her foals. 
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Hounds Entering Billesdon Coplow 


By John Ferneley 


“My line is the line of the Fox, 
My pace is the pace of the Pack.” 


RECORDED — Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), page 142, 
No. 378 


ILLUSTRATED Major Guy Paget, op. cit., page 80 


COLLECTION Lord Kinnaird 
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Fording the Whissendine Brook 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 3569 inches, on canvas 

SIGNED “J.Ferneley, Melton Mowbray” 

RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), page 140 
ILLUSTRATED Major Guy Paget, op. cit., page 64 


COLLECTIONS Massey Stanley, Esq., for whom it was painted 
Elgin Lodge Sale, May 1903 


Fine nags, ridden by superb horsemen. 
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Blue Bloods 


Lord Lonsdale’s “The Draper” - Lord Gainsborough’s “Challenger” 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 45% 63% inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, Melton Mowbray, 1836” 
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John Booth, Huntsman to Squire Richard Hill of Thornton 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 3444 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, Melton Mowbray, 1841” 


LITHOGRAPHED By Lowes Dickinson and published in October 1842. The lithograph is recorded in Captain 
Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 121 


RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), 
page 147, No. 505 


COLLECTIONS Alexander Bosville, who commissioned Ferneley to paint this portrait; his great-grandson, Sir 
Godfrey Middleton Bosville Macdonald of the Isles, rsth and present Baronet of Thorpe Hall, 
Rudston, East Yorkshire 


Squire Richard Hill of Thornton formed his famous pack of hounds in 1808 with John Booth as 
huntsman. 

William Scarth Dixon, in his Hunting in the Olden Days, says John Booth was a different type of 
huntsman. He was Squire Hill’s confidential servant when he was at Oxford and lived with him all 
his life, holding a position akin to a feudal retainer. He was the finest fly-fisher in Yorkshire, an ex- 
cellent shot, a brilliant horseman, and showed capital sport with Mr. Hill’s hounds, both in their own 
country and in the Holderness. When he was too old to hunt, he managed the estate, looking after 
the keepers and the game. Booth died suddenly when out shooting grouse at Wheeldale Moor, 


September 5, 1853, at the age of 84. Mr. Hill erected a stone to his memory on the spot where 
he died. 
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John Burgess, Esq. of Clipstone, Nottinghamshire 


On His Favorite Hunter with His Harriers 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 38% 55 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, Melton Mowbray, 1838” 


RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), 
page 145, No. 456 

ILLUSTRATED The New York Sun, April 10, 1937 

COLLECTIONS John Burgess, Esq., of Clipstone, Nottinghamshire. R.S. Burgess, Esq. (who sold the painting at 
Christie’s, December 12, 1930) 
W.M. Sabin 


This well-known follower of the Quorn is shown hare-hunting, a subject rarely treated. 
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“Priam” by “Emilius-Cressida”: S$. Day up 


A Small-scale Study 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 16X20 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, 1833” 
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“Priam” by “Emilius-Cressida”. $. Day up 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 3442 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, Melton Mowbray, 1830” 


INSCRIBED “Priam” 

ENGRAVED In aquatint by E.Duncan and J.Webb. The engravings are recorded in Captain Frank Siltzer’s 
The Story of British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 120 

RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), 
page 139, No.321 

ILLUSTRATED Highlights of the Turf, New York, 1948; catalogue, page 26 

EXHIBITED Highlights of the Turf, New York, 1948 

COLLECTIONS William Chifney, Esq., Newmarket 


Major H.C. Barclay 


The fame of Priam, bred by Sir John Shelley, is nearly as great as that of Eclipse. He had been only 
twice defeated when he retired to the stud at Bretby, where he sired two Oak winners, Miss Letty 
and Industry. 

Priam has been described thus: “. . . he was a mare-looking horse, especially about the head, and 
so delicate a feeder that his owner, Wm. Chifney, could tell to the handful, the quantity of oats he 
would eat a week.” 

Here is an abbreviated record of his victories: (1830) At the Newmarket Priam took both the 
Riddlesworth and the Column Stakes; at Epsom, the Derby; at Ascot, defeated Godolphin; at 
Doncaster, second in the great St. Leger, but at the same meeting won over Retriever. (1831) Priam, 
now the property of Lord Chesterfield, captured the Craven and Port Stakes at Newmarket. In the 
Newmarket First Spring he outran the favored Lucetta by four lengths. He received the Cup at 
both the First and Second Newmarket in October. He was only third in the Craven Stakes at New- 
market, but took the King’s Guineas at the First Spring, and the Eclipse-Foot at Ascot, and the Cup 
at Goodwood, after which he retired to the stud. 

Priam was one of the first great horses to be imported to America. An American syndicate pur- 
chased him for the unheard-of price—4,000 Guineas. 
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Sir Robert Leighton with his Hunters and Greyhounds 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 41% 55% inches, on canvas 

SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, Melton Mowbray, 1816” 

RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), 
page 128, No.59 

ILLUSTRATED Major Guy Paget, “English Sporting Pictures,” World Review, February 1948, page sr, in color, 
and mentioned on page 54 


COLLECTIONS Sir Robert Leighton 
Sir Jonathan North 
E.J. Rousuck 


This painting portrays the oldest of sporting subjects, one which hound, horse, and man have 
enjoyed down through the ages. Of all the canine race, no breed has remained so fixed in “points” 
as the pure-bred greyhound. 

Sir Robert's greyhounds must have been of exceedingly high speed and great endurance to down 
and kill such a large hare—possibly close to nine pounds in weight—about two pounds more than 
the average weight of an English buck-hare. The painting tells us that the greyhound of today differs 
in no essential particular from the greyhound of the early nineteenth century. We have been able to 
preserve intact for nearly a hundred and fifty years the make and shape of the oldest pure-bred dog 
in history. The inference is that the greyhound we know is the greyhound that the Greek Arrian 
described in the year 150 A.D. in his famous treatise on Coursing. 

The nags are the three-quarter thoroughbred blood kind, ideal saddle horses suitable for foxhunt- 
ing, coursing a hare, and light-harness purposes. The scene reminds one of the old Welsh proverb: 
“A Gentleman is known by his horse, his hawk, and his greyhound.” 
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The Power Gentlemen with “Norton,” their Hunter 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 34% 42% inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED Lower left: “J.Ferncley, Melton Mowbray, 1819” 


RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), 
page 134, No.224 

COLLECTIONS Mr. Power, June, 1820 
Sir Jonathan North 
E.J. Rousuck 
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The Right Honorable Earl of Plymouth 


with his Favorite Hunter 


By John Ferneley 


SIZE 3443 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “J.Ferneley, Pinxt, 1814” 


RECORDED Major Guy Paget, The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley: The Account Books (Leicester, 1931), 
page 127, No.34 


COLLECTIONS The Earl of Plymouth 
Lord Sackville, Knole 
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Boavuss 


A Cocking Main 


By Newton Fielding 1799-1856 


SIZE 


ENGRAVED 


ILLUSTRATED 


“Tt must be either you or I’ — 
HENRY IV 


I Set to 

2 Fight 

3 Setting 

4 Knockdown 
5 Throat 

6 Death 


10% 14 inches each, on panels 


In aquatint and published in 1853; recorded in Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British Sporting Prints 
(New York, 1925), page 330 


Sabin, Catalogue of Sporting Art (65 Plate xt, Nos. 2 and 6) 
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Sawrey Gilpin 1733-1807 


Sawrey Gilpin, R. A., son of Captain John Gilpin, was born at Carlisle. Bernard Gilpin, the famous 
“Apostle of the North,” was a collateral ancestor. Captain Gilpin possessed some artistic talent him- 
self and directed his son’s first efforts; the boy’s exceptional ability soon became evident to his father, 
and at the age of fourteen Sawrey Gilpin was sent to London to study under Samuel Scott, the 
eminent painter of river pieces and seascapes. 

It was not long before Gilpin’s skill in portraying animals was recognized. Scott lived near Covent 
Garden, and his pupil found his first models among the horses and carts which thronged the great 
market daily. The Duke of Cumberland was shown some of his sketches, and was so impressed by 
their merit that he employed Gilpin to do portraits of his race horses at Newmarket and Windsor. 
In 1762 Gilpin first appears as an exhibitor, represented in the gallery of the Society of Artists. He 
was elected President of that group in 1774. He contributed his first picture to the Royal Academy 
in 1786; eleven years later he was made an Academician. It was for Colonel Thornton, the artist’s 
friend and patron, that Gilpin painted one of his best sporting pictures. The incident portrayed 
occurred when Gilpin was hunting with the Colonel's pack. In this canvas, “The Death of the Fox”, 
Gilpin displayed much judgment and knowledge of his art; the hounds are realized particularly 
well. His paintings are admired for their truth and esprit of composition and their chaste color. He 
was a man of considerable culture and refinement, and was held in high respect by his contem- 
poraries for his moral character and simplicity of manner. 


Awaiting Orders 


By Sawrey Gilpin 


SIZE 32%44% inches, on canvas 
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FOXHUNTERS AT COVERSIDE By Davin Datsy 


The Pause that Refreshes 


By Charles Cooper Henderson 


SIZE 13X20 inches, on canvas 
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Charles Cooper Henderson 1803-1877 


Charles Cooper Henderson was born at the Abbey House, Chertsey, in Surrey, ofa typical County 
family. He was the younger son of John Henderson and his wife, Georgiana Jane, the only child 
of George Keats, F.R.S., a man of letters who had corresponded with Voltaire. John Henderson, 
himself an amateur painter of more than ordinary merit, engaged the painter Samuel Prout to in- 
struct Charles. From the first, Charles Cooper Henderson displayed remarkable talent, but never- 
theless, after attending school at Brighton, he went on to Winchester and then read for the bar. 
Upon the completion of his studies, he set out with his father on a prolonged coaching tour of 
France and Spain. It was on this trip that he acquired his knowledge of horses, their harness, trap- 
pings, and the accessories of coaching. 

In 1829 he married against the wishes of his family and was disinherited. Thrown on his own, he 
ignored the legal profession for which he had been qualified, preferring to depend upon his brush. 
He made coaching scenes and incidents of the road his specialty, and to him we owe many truthful 
pictures of the coaches and road travel in England and France during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. He borrowed a little now and then from chosen contemporaries, yet remained apart 
from the leading art movements of his time. What distinguishes his paintings is the brisk sparkle of 
his brushstroke, the swift, sure rendering of intricate detail. It would seem that necessity alone kept 
him at work, for in 1850, upon inheriting a fortune from his mother, he gave up painting. Never- 
theless, in those twenty-odd years he alloted to the profession, Charles Cooper Henderson certainly 
revealed more to us about the actual history and practice of coaching than all its other observers. 
He recreated the world of the stage-coach, the world that we remember from Dickens and Thackeray, 
and makes it seem real. 
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August Twelfth - The Day of St. Grouse 


By Charles Cooper Henderson 


SIZE 13¥%%24% inches, on canvas 
SIGNED Monogram “CHC” on luggage 


COLLECTION E.J. Rousuck 


A Scotch shooting cart proceeding through the moors; a pony trotting outside the shafts in harness 
with the horse; the two masters and the gillies, all in Scottish dress, are aboard for the day’s shooting 
with an osier basket for the lunch, a bag for the game, guns and dogs. 

This unusual, gay, and almost fanciful subject is done with the jewel-like brilliance of color and 
the fastidious precision of line that mark a really great Cooper Henderson painting. 
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Snow Bound 


By Charles Cooper Henderson 


SIZE 18X29 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED Monogram “CHC” on mail bag 


EXHIBITED Century Association, New York, 1941 


A snow scene in blinding white, in which the tactile illusion is so great that one feels the softness of 
the snow in which the horses seem to stick and sink. 
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The Stage in Moonlight 


By Charles Cooper Henderson 


SIZE 1324 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED Monogram “CHC” 
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Steady, Down Hill! 


By Charles Cooper Henderson 


SIZE 13X24 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED Monogram “CHC” on mail bags 
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The London—Worcester Royal Mail 


By Charles Cooper Henderson 


SIZE 15%X22¥ inches, on canvas 


SIGNED Monogram “CHC” on mail bags 
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THE POWER GENTLEMEN WITH “NORTON,” THEIR HUNTER By JOHN FERNELEY 


John Frederick Herring, Sr. 1795-1865 


John Frederick Herring, Sr., is a connoisseur of horses. Stubbs leans toward the anatomical, Marshall 
is primarily concerned with technical presentation. To quote a passage from the Sporting Magazine 
of 1848: “Herring, as a portrayer of the thoroughbred horse in high condition . . . is, and long hase 
been unrivalled; that beautiful, healthy, and natural gloss he gives to the coat is not the varnish of 
the tea-tray or mahogany, but the real effect of being well bred and reared; a union of strength and 
elegance... .” 

It was really Herring’s love of horses and his wish to record them that made him a painter. The case 
is unusual. At nineteen Herring saw the Duke of Hamilton’s horse, William, win the St. Leger. The 
scene suddenly awakened in him the desire to become a painter. But first he had to find a way to 
support himself and his wife. He painted coach bodies in Doncaster and then became a coach driver. 
His spare time he devoted to pictures. From among his coach passengers he worked up a clientele 
of local gentlemen who commissioned him to depict their horses. The customers were pleased; and 
a group of them offered to stake him for a year as a painter. Herring was cautious. He went on 
driving the “Highflyer” between London and York. When he finally decided that the time had 
come, he apprenticed himself in Abraham Cooper’s studio and then set himself up as an artist in 
Doncaster. 

For thirty-three successive years Herring painted the St. Leger winners. He became the historian of 
the turf. His glowing portraits are the best records we have of the race horse in the nineteenth 
century. When painting any one horse, Herring had dozens of other horses in mind, and compared 
the animal with its peers in every detail. This characteristic of his work, which gives the rarest 
precision to his beautiful portraits, can also be observed in the descriptive notes he wrote about 
most of his subjects. To some collectors, Herring’s rare union of accuracy and a rich, sensuous paint 
surface makes him pre-eminent among the British sporting painters. 
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“Dangerous’ and “Tarrare” 


By John F. Herring 


SIZE 


SIGNED AND INSCRIBED AND DATED 


ENGRAVED 


Tarrare won the St.Leger in 1826. 


Dangerous won the Derby in 1833. 


9x12 inches each, on canvas 


1 “J.F.Herring, Sr.” and “Dangerous” 
2 “J.F.Herring, Sr.” and “Tarrare 1826” 


“Dangerous” was done in aquatint by C. Hunt and published August 25, 1833, 
by Fuller. The engraving is recorded in Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British 
Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 47 

“Tarrare”’ was engraved in aquatint by R.G. Reeve and published in 1826 by 
Fuller; recorded in Frank Siltzer, op. cit., page 145 


These charming little vignettes have all the style and elegance for which Herring is known. 
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“Lottery” 


By John F. Herring 


SIZE 14% 19 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED “J. F. Herring” at top of stall 
INSCRIBED — “Lottery” over feed trough 


ILLUSTRATED Annals of Sporting (1826), Volume 9 


Lottery, first called Tinker, was bred by R-Watt, Esq. He was winner of the first Liverpool Grand 
National in 1839. 
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Pig Dealing 

By John F. Herring 

SIZE 12% 16 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “J.F.Herring, 1840” 


EXHIBITED The Royal Academy, 1840, No. 726 
COLLECTION M.Knoedler & Co., New York 
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The Hunting Stud 


By John F. Herring 


SIZB 1827 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “J.F. Herring, 1845” 


ENGRAVED “The Hunting Stud” (one of a set of four), published in London, February 10, 1846, by Messrs. 
Fores, and in Paris by Goupil and Vibert. Fores also published a smaller set. The engravings are 
recorded in Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 151 


EXHIBITED Century Association, New York, 1941 
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“Touchstone” 


By John F. Herring 


SIZE 2230 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J.F.Herring, Sr., 1846” 


ENGRAVED By R.W. Smart and C. Hunt in aquatint. The engraving is recorded in Frank Siltzer’s The Story 
of British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 146 


EXHIBITED Highlights of the Turf, New York, 1948, No. 38 


Touchstone won the St. Leger in 1834. 
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“Whalebone” 


By John F. Herring 


SIZE 2230 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J.F. Herring, Sr., 1820” 


INSCRIBED “Whalebone” over the stable door 

ENGRAVED In aquatint by C.Hunt and published by Fuller in 1838. The engraving is recorded in Frank 
Siltzer’s The Story of British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 150 

COLLECTION The Hon. Mrs. Henry Bourke 


Whalebone, a brown colt, born 1807, won the Derby in r8ro. At three years, he started eight races 
and won seven, including the Newmarket Stakes and the Epsom Derby. He was the most fashion- 
able sire of his generation. 

His old Petworth groom, Dryman, said of him: “He was the lowest and longest and most double- 
jointed horse, with the best legs and worst fect I ever saw in my life.” 
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Oh, Glory of Youth! 


By George Goodwin Kilbourne 1839-1924 


SIZE 14X20 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “Goodwin Kilbourne” 
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The Saga of John Peel 


By George Goodwin Kilbourne 


t “Yes, I ken John Peel” 
“And I’ve followed John Peel’ 


SIZE 16X24 inches each, on canvas 


SIGNED “Goodwin Kilbourne” 
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The Saga of John Peel (continued) 


By George Goodwin Kilbourne 


3 “Twas the sound of his horn” 
4 “Then here’s to John Peel” 
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The Veteran 


By George Henry Laporte 1789-1873 


SIZE 28% x 36 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “G.H.Laporte, 1828” 
RECORDED Algernon Graves, The British Institution 1306-1867 (London, 1908), page 334, No.261 


EXHIBITED The British Institution, London, 1828 


The late Duke of Cumberland, afterwards King of Hanover, had a very high opinion of Laporte’s 
talents and appointed him his animal painter. His works display wonderfully close observation and 
detail, qualities which sufficiently explain his vogue among sportsmen. Many of his paintings have 
been engraved and illustrated in the Sporting Magazine. 
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Four Hunters 


(owned and ridden in England by F. Ambrose Clark) 


By H. F. Lucas Lucas 


“Leap Year” 

“Copper King” 

“Flatlands Mare” 

“Cardsharper” (a favorite of the late Mrs. Clark) 


me BW NH 


SIZE 1114 inches each, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “H.F.Lucas, 1907” 
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“Yelp? 


By H. F. Lucas Lucas 


SIZE 1144 14% inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “H.F,Lucas Lucas, 1909” 


INSCRIBED “HF, Lucas Lucas 
Rugby 
April 1909” on back 


Yelp was a chestnut gelding out of Pearl Thorn by Falsetto. He won the Open Steeplechase over 
brush at Meadowbrook Club on November 4th, 1902. His winnings for the season of 1902 totaled 
$10,325. 

In 1903 Yelp, ridden by F. Ambrose Clark, was the winner of two hurdle races at Morris Park 
and a three-year-old steeplechase at the Meadowbrook Hunt Meeting. Afterwards he was a good 
hunter in the Pytchley. 
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Ben Marshall 1767-1835 


Ben Marshall began life as a portrait painter, but the fact, which he ruefully records, that a man of 
the time would give fifty guineas for a picture of his horse and only ten for one of his wife, induced 
him to concentrate on the portrayal of horses. For this decision the collector of sporting art must 
be forever grateful; indeed a collection without its Marshalls is impossible to conceive. Nor was 
Marshall obliged to sacrifice his talent for portraiture. Throughout his work the interest focuses on 
one or two figures; it is this which gives his painting its strong, special flavor. A horse, his groom, 
a gentleman rider—there they are, firm, rounded, almost sculpted, against his fattened backgrounds. 
By the side of magnificent animals one finds men who might have been painted by Raeburn or 
Reynolds. 

Ben Marshall’s great contribution to the history of sport lay in the realism, the tireless exactitude 
with which he recorded the horses and hounds whose speed and stamina made them the racing, 
hunting and coursing favorites of his period. His knowledge of animal anatomy was deep and true, 
and his portraits of animals are unchallengeable in terms of their realism. At the same time, his sense 
of drama, his command of color and line rank him with the great English masters of portraiture. 
The exactitude of Marshall’s portraiture has contributed greatly to our knowledge of horses. In this 
respect, Marshall’s writing should not be neglected. With Lord Harley, he is one of the originators 
of English racing journalism. Under the name of “Observator” in the Sporting Magazine he wrote 
regular track comment—perceptive, gay, and informed—from the early 1820's until shortly before 
his death in 1835. He is to racing journalism, Surtees has pointed out, what Nimrod is to hunting. 
The truth, the depth, and the dramatic power which stamp his work raise it to the highest levels of 
art. Marshall, in fact, has much in common with the titans of literary realism—Balzac and his Comédie 
Humaine or Chaucer and his Canterbury pilgrims—large, steady, masculine artists whose aim was to 
create a living encyclopedia of human types in which neither flattery nor scorn should have its say. 
Such was Marshall’s aim and such was his accomplishment in his own field. 
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“GODOLPHIN” WITH HIS CAT By Ben MARSHALL 


Captain Barrington Price’s Favorite Hunter 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 


SIGNED AND DATED 


EXHIBITED 


COLLECTIONS 


28% x 36 inches, on canvas 
“B. Marshall, Pt. 1822” 
Baltimore Museum of Art, April-May, 1939, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, No. 43 


Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
Thomas Agnew & Sons, Ltd., London 
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“Godolphin” with his Cat 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 34% 40 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “‘B, Marshall, Pt. 1822” 


INSCRIBED “Godolphin” 
ILLUSTRATED The San Francisco Chronicle, June 1933 
EXHIBITED California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, June-July 1933, Loan Exhibition of 


English Painting of the Late Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, No. 36 
New York, November 1935, Loan Exhibition of Paintings of Horses and Dogs by Ben Marshall—to 
Commemorate the Centenary of His Death, arranged by E.J.Rousuck, No. 5 


COLLECTIONS Lord George Cavendish (for whom it was painted) 
Hon. Charles Compton Cavendish, 1st Lord Chesham 
Gifford Cochran, Esq. 
Crispin Oglebay, Esq. 
E.J. Rousuck 


Godolphin, by Partison out of Ridicule, was bred by Mr. Neville in 1818, and sold to Lord George 
Cavendish. 

Godolphin’s blood head makes one think of the old saying: “A thoroughbred horse should be able 
to drink out of a pint pot.” It is amusing to find the attention of this magnificent horse wholly 
centered on his stable companion, the cat. Here we have a cat looking at a king of horses, and the 
equine symmetry of the relaxed horse stands out in the strong relief against the feline tautness of 
the cat. 

In 1822, the year of this painting, Ben Marshall wrote, “Godolphin, to all appearance, is the best 
horse in the world.” 

The Godolphin Arabian was portrayed by Stubbs with his favorite cat. 
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“Tpswell Lass” 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 


SIGNED AND DATED 


RECORDED 


EXHIBITED 


COLLECTION 


34.40% inches, on canvas 
“B. Marshall, Pt. 1805” 


Morning Post, London, November 25, 1925: “Ben Marshall’s ‘Portrait of Ipswell Lass, with 
Trainer and Dog’ was the outstanding work in a collection of delightful sporting pictures... 
and it fully deserves the praise given to it by Munnings. It is one of the few paintings in which a 
horse’s legs are correctly represented in motion. .. .” 

Art News, March 6, 1937, in the article “Sport in Art: A Spirited Exhibition.” The caption under 
the reproduction on page 11 reads: “Ben Marshall's brilliantly dramatic portrayal of ‘Ipswell 
Lass,’ 1805.”” 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, March-April 1937, Sporting Prints and Paintings, No.23 
Baltimore Museum of Art, April-May 1939, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, No. 45 

Century Association, New York, 1941 

Highlights of the Turf, New York, 1948, No.13 A 


Slingsby Duncombe, Esq., who owned this horse when it won the Beverly Race in 1808 


This painting conveys a fine sense of the “camaraderie” between man and horse and dog against 
a background of nature in its most forbidding aspects. It belongs in the hierarchy of paintings which 
are emotionally significant as well as technically expert. 
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James Belcher 


Champion Boxer of England, Top Ranking Racquets’ Player, Noted Fancier 
of Pit Bull Terriers 


By Ben Marshall, 1803 


SIZE 36%27% inches, on canvas 
RECORDED Frank Siltzer, Newmarket (London, 1923), page 209 


cottections Slingsby Duncombe, Esq., who commissioned the portrait from Marshall 
Richard Slingsby Pierce-Duncombe, Esq., his descendant 
Thomas Agnew & Sons, Ltd., London 
E.J. Rousuck 


An old label on the back of this portrait of the famous champion reads, in so far as it can be deci- 
phered: “a striking likeness of James Belcher, once the Champion of England by superior science, 
great judgment of distance, active strength and game . . . the first rate. . . of the day. An eye, un- 
fortunately, was struck out by a tennis ball while in his. . .” 

This altogether suave portrait of a somewhat suave gentleman is a brilliant example of how Ben 
Marshall could combine elegance with a plain—if not unvarnished—honesty. The subject, James 
Belcher, was rated by many as the most popular champion of his day. This is a great period portrait 
even though, instead of a prince, statesman, or eminent man of letters, it shows a heavy-weight 
champion. 

In Belcher’s pit terrier Marshall shows us all the essentials of the bull terrier—a dog strong as an ox 
with great biting and holding powers of the jaw—a dog sound and absolutely fearless. 
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James Robinson on “Mameluke” 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 29% 36 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “B. Marshall Pt., 1827” 
INSCRIBED “Mameluke” 


ILLUSTRATED Catalogue of the exhibition, Sporting Prints and Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, March-April 1937 


EXHIBITED Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, March-April 1937, Sporting Prints and Paintings, No.24 
Baltimore Museum of Art, April-May 1939, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, No. 41 


COLLECTION Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 


This bay horse, foaled in 1824, won the Derby at Epsom in 1827. Lord Jersey, who owned Mame- 
luke, sold him for four thousand pounds sterling to John Gulley, for whom he afterward ran second 
in the St.Leger and won the Oatlands and Port Stakes. 
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“Little Ben” with King, the Trainer 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 33X43 inches, on canvas 
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“Pericles” with Jockey up 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 34% 40 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “B.Marshall, Pt. 1814” 


INSCRIBED “Pericles” 
ENGRAVED By R. Reeve, 1815; by W. Ward, A.R.A., 1816 
COLLECTIONS Charles Tibbits, Esq., of Barton Seagrave, Northamptonshire 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Hood 


Pericles, a well-known race horse and thoroughbred sire, won the Stamford Gold Cup, the King’s 
Plate at Canterbury, and four other races in 1813. The next year—when Marshall painted this 
portrait—he took nine races at Newmarket, including the Portland and Garden Stakes. The Whip 
and three more races went to him in 1815. 
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Rural Courtship 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 34% x 40% inches, on canvas 


COLLECTION E.J. Rousuck 


Rural Courtship evokes an England which was largely agricultural. The girl is believed to be Mar- 
shall’s daughter, and the young man his son, Lambert. On the two feed bags in the upper left corner 
appear, upside down, MAR on one and SHALL on the other. The scene may have been laid on 
Marshall’s own place. 
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The Celebrated Bull “Alexander” and other Shorthorns 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 40% 50 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “B. Marshall, 1816” 


ENGRAVED By R.Woodman, 1818 
REPRODUCED Walter Shaw Sparrow, A Book of Sporting Painters (New York, 1931), page 88 
RECORDED Walter Shaw Sparrow, George Stubbs and Ben Marshall (London, 1929), page 79, as follows: 


“Among his [Marshall’s] few Academy pictures is one of shorthorn cattle, painted for a J. Wilkin- 
son, of Lenton, near Nottingham. Where is this painting today?” 

And again in Sparrow’s A Book of Sporting Painters, page 87: “For a shorthorn breeder named 
J-Wilkinson, of Grove Cottage Farm, Lenton, near Nottingham—a farm which now belongs 
to the Prince of Wales—Marshall painted a celebrated bull named Alexander, with three cows 
and a bull calf, and behind them a fine, far-spreading landscape.” 

Livestock Journal, July 17, 1891; described by Mr. Wallington Fowler. In the issue of August 20, 
1886, there is an account of the Wilkinson herd. 


EXHIBITED Royal Academy, London, 1818 
Century Association, New York, 1941 


COLLECTIONS J- Wilkinson, Esq., Grove Cottage Farm, Lenton, Nottingham 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Carrington 
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The Kill 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 40% 51% inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “‘B, Marshall, Pt. 1832” 


ILLUSTRATED Catalogue of the exhibition Sporting Prints and Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, March-April 1937, No.27 


EXHIBITED Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, March-April 1937, Sporting Prints and Paintings, No.27 
Baltimore Museum of Art, April-May 1939, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, No.44 
Century Association, New York, 1941 
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Tom Oldaker on “Pickle,” his Favorite Hunter 


With “Maleburn” and “Ramper,” Two Famous Hounds Belonging to the Hunt 


By Ben Marshall 


SIZE 


ENGRAVED 


ILLUSTRATED 


EXHIBITED 


REPRODUCED 


18% x24 inches, on canvas 


In mezzotint by W.W. Barney, 1820. This engraving is recorded in Frank Siltzer’s The Story of 
British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 179 


Catalogue of the Hunting and Racing Exhibition, Baltimore Museum of Art, April-May 1939, No. 42 
Baltimore Museum of Art, April-May 1939, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, No. 42 
Walter Shaw Sparrow, George Stubbs and Ben Marshall, page 48 


Tom Oldaker, huntsman for thirty-five years to the Berkeley Hounds, once killed a fox in Ken- 
sington Gardens. In 1807, Colonel Berkeley (afterwards Earl Fitzhardinge) started the pack which 
exists to this day in Gloucestershire. The old Berkeley huntservants wore yellow coats. 
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Adolf Friedrich von Menzel 1815-1905 


When Adolf von Menzel died in Berlin, at the age of ninety, he was a grand old man of German 
painting. He was primarily an historical painter and illustrator, but the contemporary art lover, who 
is inclined to take little interest in this kind of painting, derives more pleasure from the éclat of von 
Menzel’s drawing and the honest realism of his figures. 

Von Menzel was born in Breslau. His father was an artist and taught Adolf to paint; this was all 
the legacy he left his seventeen-year-old son when he died in 1832. With it the boy was able to 
maintain his mother, and brothers and sisters. First he illustrated Goethe, reviving the technique of 
engraving on wood. Then King Frederick William IV commissioned him to illustrate the works of 
Frederick the Great. From linear illustration von Menzel went to painting, and here again distin- 
guished himself by his fluent and supple touch. He became an Academician. But he never became 
official; there is a straightness and honesty in his work which raises its status. Von Menzel’s “The 
Coronation of William I at Koenigsberg” is a well known case in point. Disregarding the tradition, 
he painted what he saw, and the simple realism of this painting not only makes it a document of 
value but brings a very special genre near to higher art. 


The Stirrup Cup 


By Adolf Friedrich von Menzel 


SIZE 84x12 inches, watercolor 


SIGNED AND DATED “Menzel, 1875” 


This painting was owned by Mr. Clark’s father. 
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AUGUST TWELFTH - THE DAY OF ST. GROUSE By Cartes Cooper HENDERSON 


George Morland 1763-1804 


One author writes of George Morland: “The adventures of his early life, indeed of his career 
throughout, read like the pages of Fielding and Smollett.” He was born in London in 1763, the son 
of Jane Lacam and Henry Morland, who was himself a painter. Philip Dawe, friend and biographer 
of George, and an apprentice of Henry Morland, says that until George was eighteen years old he 
was never allowed to spend an evening away from home, except in Dawe’s company. This may 
indicate the reason for Morland’s leaving home at eighteen and somewhat explain his later hedonistic 
career. But in spite of this rigorous upbringing and his intense rebellion against it in later life, George 
Morland was one of the happy few among artists—his tremendous vitality and natural inventiveness 
never deserted him; drunk or sober, rich or poor, sick or well, he painted constantly. Morland 
shortened his life (he died at forty-one), but he did not spoil his genius. 

After Morland left home the long saga began—with street women or titled wastrels, from Margate 
to France and back again, George Morland pursued his wild career. How very wild it was is illus- 
trated by the following list which Morland made of one day’s excesses: 


George Morland’s Bub for One Day at Brighton (having nothing to do). 


Hollands Gin Before Breakfast 
Rum and Milk 
Coffee-Breakfast 

Hollands 

Porter 

Shrub 

Ale Before Dinner 
Hollands and Water 

Port Wine with Ginger 
Bottled Porter 

Port Wine at Dinner and After 
Porter 

Bottled Porter 

Punch 

Porter 

Ale 

Opium and Water 

Port Wine at Supper 

Gin and Water 

Shrub 

Rum on going to Bed 
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In spite of his extreme bohemianism, Morland had a thoroughly likeable side, shown in a con- 
temporary description of him: 


Seated on the floor of a large barn, surrounded by about a dozen children and a score of animals—fowls, pigeons and 
ducks were close about him—he was fondling the rabbits, one guinea-pig, and half-a-dozen tiny puppies at the same 
moment; a young fowl had hold of his hat, and a calf was nibbling at his foot; while with one hand he was striving 
on a bit of rough cardboard to make some sketches of the creatures about him, with the other he was petting all his 
companions; and while all this was going on was striving to interest the children with a fairy tale. 


A momentary pause in dissipation occured in 1786 when Morland married Ann Ward, the sister of 
James and William Ward. But after a year, perhaps as a result of the death of his only child, Morland 
returned to his old ways, and from then until his death in 1804, he continued to struggle with debt 
and drink. 

Fleeing from debts, Morland sometimes went to the Isle of Wight and lived with the gypsies. At 
another period he was a police constable. Every side of his life except his drinking is shown in his 
pictures: he painted animals and children with fondness and understanding, he depicted the Isle of 
Wight, the sea about it and the gypsies; and from his experience as a constable grew the Deserter 
series. He brought to every painting his extraordinary fluency and effortless grace. He was a born 
painter. At three, he had begun to draw well; at ten he was an honorary exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy; at seventeen he was respected by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Romney. Drunkard though 
he was, his touch was always sure and his sense of color unusually fine. In all of Morland’s pro- 
digious output, there is no work that lacks skill and finish. And all of his people are beautiful—this 
is so strong a trait in Morland’s painting, writes Sacheverell Sitwell, that it amounts to a charac- 
teristic by which he is to be known and recognized. “In all the range of British art,” states 
W. E.Henley, “there are few things better than a good Morland.” 
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Woodcock and Pheasant Shooting 


By George Morland 


SIZE 12% 15% inches, on canvas 


ENGRAVED In 1790; this engraving is recorded in Captain Frank Siltzer’s, The Story of British 
Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 190 


ILLUSTRATED J.T. Herbert Bailey's George Morland (London, 1906), page 103 


The Labourers’ Luncheon 


By George Morland 


SIZE 28% x 36 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED “G. Morland” 


EXHIBITED The Royal Academy, London, 1797, No. 805 
Century Association, New York, 1941 


COLLECTION Sir A. Mortimer Singer 
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Fighting Cocks: “Iroquois” and “Hurry Harry” 


By George Ford Morris 1873- 


“The English fighting cock breed— 
He struts, he crows, he challenges.” 


SIZE 20% 14% inches each, on canvas 
SIGNED “Geo. Ford Morris” 


INSCRIBED “Iroquois 
Winner at Westbury 
Feb. 22, 1922” 


“Hurry Harry 
Winner at Westbury 
Feb. 22, 1922” 


These two cocks, bred and raised at Iroquois Farm, Cooperstown, N.Y., won the Heel Tab Cup at 
Westbury in 1922. 
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THE LABOURERS’ LUNCHEON By Grorce MorLaNnpD 


Sir Alfred J.Munnings 1878- 


Sir Alfred Munnings remains a somewhat isolated figure in a brilliant tradition that wedded sport 
and society, man and animal, in vivid panoramas of the turf that recall the racing scenes of Degas, 
and lyric glimpses of stable and soil that evoke the English bucolic masters. He is the last English 
painter, except for Augustus John, whom he in some ways resembles, to try to bestride a whole arc 
of experience. Though he is best known for his racing subjects, he has painted a great variety of 
scenes, some of them unconnected with sport. He paints the world of fashion in a chilly gray dawn 
of a hunt or in the shimmering heat of a summer day’s racing, and he always sees what is behind 
this: the stable or the paddock. His work never slips into illustration, but retains a sturdiness and 
honesty that joins him to the masters. 

The artist was born at Mendham, Suffolk, in the Constable country, of old, sturdy yeoman stock. 
As a boy he apprenticed himself to a lithographer and enrolled in the Norwich art school, where 
the tradition of Old Crome, Cotman, Lowndes, Ladbrooke, Stark and Bright lived on more or less 
intact. It was this native heritage—one of the most virile and constant in British painting—which 
Munnings was destined to revivify and strengthen, and then to link with the revolution brought 
about by the Impressionists in France. His ambience includes both the Norwich Art Circle, where 
he exhibited, and Julian’s in Paris, where he painted and sketched, taking what he needed from his 
French contemporaries but preserving all the while those curious, paradoxical qualities which figure 
in a truly English painting—the union of forthrightness and understatement, dramatic movement 
and nearly preternatural calm, dash and dignity. 

Munnings’ recognition came early. At twenty, in 1898, he showed his first two paintings at the 
Royal Academy and was elected to the Royal Institute of Watercolour Painters. Though in these 
early works—enchanting scenes of gypsies, hunts, local characters, animals and figures among 
romantic boulders and cliffs—one can detect Munnings’ admiring affection for Ben Marshall and 
George Stubbs, he nonetheless stood on his own and developed a style unmistakable in its origi- 
nality. In 1919 he was made an associate member of the Royal Academy (and became a full member 
on Derby Day in 1926). Three years later, in Paris in 1922, he won the Gold Medal at the Salon 
for his glorious “Return from Ascot.” From this period on his equestrian portraits, his hunts and 
races, pageantry and genre pieces, and his landscapes have passed into the hands of discriminating 
collectors around the world. Vigorous, opinionated, confident, mincing no words, he was elected 
president of the Royal Academy in 1944, where his colorful personality created a notable effect on 
that venerable institution. Along with Sir Thomas Beecham and his fellow-painter, Augustus John, 
he stands today like a Titan from another age. 
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Before the Start, Newmarket 


By Sir Alfred J. Munnings 


SIZE 
SIGNED 
ENGRAVED 
EXHIBITED 


COLLECTION 
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2232 inches, on canvas 

Lower right “A.J. Munnings” 

In color 

The Royal Academy, London, 1952, No.220 
E.J. Rousuck 


Picking up the Line 


By R. P. Nodder 


SIZE 17X21 inches 


SIGNED AND DATED “R.P.Nodder, 1825” 


Nodder was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 1793 to 1820. He began his career by painting 
portraits of dogs and then turned to horses and meets. 

In 1798 his “Sportsman’s Refreshment” was engraved. This was followed by a series of bird studies. 
The year 1811 records his “The Death of a Fox” and “The Setter”. From 1812 to 1820 he devoted 
his skill to sporting subjects. He was also a contributor to the Sporting Magazine. 
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F. Ambrose Clark Driving Tandem 


By Lynwood Palmer 1877-1941 


SIZE 3142 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “Lynwood Palmer, 1928” 


ILLUSTRATED Apollo, April 1933, page 179 (in color) 


“Palmer is best known as an equestrian portrait painter. His work is dignified, and his technique 
leaves little to be desired. His portraits of racchorses show much originality, and are at the same time 
faithful likenesses. He has done several presentation portraits of M.F.Hs. and comes well through 
that trying ordeal.” From the Lonsdale Library of Sports, Games, and Pastimes. 
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F. Ambrose Clark Driving his Four-in-Hand 


Seward Cary as Guard 


By Lynwood Palmer 


SIZB 3448 inches, on canvas 


ILLUSTRATED Apollo, April 1933, page 179 (in color) 
The Horse (a quarterly review of the Institute of the Horse and Pony Club, London), frontispiece, 
Michaelmas, 1943, Volume XV, No. 57 
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F. Ambrose Clark with a Favorite Coach Horse 


By Lynwood Palmer 


SIZE 24% 30 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “Lynwood Palmer” 


“The best Wheeler I ever drove.”’ 
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George (Pete) H. Bostwick, Esq., on his First Winner, 
“Beauparc, at Whitemarsh Hunt Meeting 


By Lynwood Palmer 


SIZE 2430 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “Lynwood Palmer, 1928” 


EXHIBITED Baltimore Museum of Art, April-May 1939, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, No. 132 
Portraits Inc., New York, January 1952, Portraits Past and Present, an exhibition held for the 
benefit of the Visiting Nurse Service of New York, No.37 


“Kellsboro Jack” with F. Ambrose Clark, Owner, 


Trainer Ivor J. Anthony and Jockey Dudley Williams 


By Lynwood Palmer 


SIZE 40% 60 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “Lynwood Palmer, 1933” 


Kellsboro Jack, a bay gelding, 1926 by Jackdaw—Kellsboro Lass, was bought from Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Kellsboro, County Kilkenny, in 1929. 

He won the Liverpool Grand National in 1933, and was undefeated at Aintree; he won four 
races there. 

The following verses were written by an Irish admirer after he won the Grand National. 


Does he think of the cool flowing river, 
Does he think of the chestnuts in bud, 

Does he think of the reeds when they shiver, 
When the King’s river brims with the flood. 


When he sniffs the sweet hay in his manger, 
Does he long for his master to come, 

Does the corn from the hand of a stranger 
Taste as sweet as the shamrock at home. 


I think he must miss his wild scrambles 
With his mother at Kells far away. 
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The Late Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark on her Hunter, 


“Ragtime” 


By Lynwood Palmer 


SIZE 38% 46 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “Lynwood Palmer” 


Ragtime was a brown gelding, born 1910 by Omaha and Do-Re-Mi, a wonderfully well-balanced 
hunter ridden by the late Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark. He carried a sidesaddle well and was known 
for his extra good manners. 

He won the Championship at Bryn Mawr and other prizes. 
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James Pollard 1797-1867 


Little is known about James Pollard’s life. His artistic apprenticeship was probably served under his 
father, Robert Pollard, an artist-engraver. Frank Siltzer says of James Pollard: “He has the genius 
of the expert together with the cunning to depict that precise era when the mail coaches were at 
their most excellent; those last twenty years before the railroads brought in speed and efficiency and 
banished the age of romance and slow progress on road or across ferry.” 

The truth is that Pollard was an extremely versatile and inventive painter, who made unmistakable 
any scene he painted. His style, described as “English Orientalism” by Walter Shaw Sparrow, is deft, 
charming, quaint, light, with magic in its effects. With Pollard a coaching picture is something more 
than a faithful portrait of a conveyance; he used the coach as a focus for communicating the poetry 
of an entire era, and as the pretext for aesthetic experiment. On the one hand, a Pollard coaching 
scene is a touching memento of travel in a former day, like Daumier’s railway-coach scenes, and it 
conjures up a sharp sense of the loneliness and mystery which used to lie in a journey, the snugness 
within the carriage and the strange barrenness of the world outside. On the other hand, it appeals 
directly to the eye and not to the mind or memory. Any work by Pollard is to some degree curious, 
choice, and finely wrought. In his lifetime he stood aside from the dominant artistic trends; he was 
very much “his own man,” for which reason he was somewhat neglected in his own day. Today, 
when the comparatively rare Pollards come on the market they excite eager competition. 
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Opposition Coaches 


A Race between Coaches—“Alexander” and “Royal Union” 


By James Pollard 


SIZE 13%X22% inches, watercolor 
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Cheltenham Grand Steeplechase of 1840, 
Run on the 5" of March 


By James Pollard 


“A fall Wis a h’awful thing” 


SIZE 12% 17 inches each, on canvas 


ENGRAVED Aquatint by G. Hunt in 1841 


rt Mr. Barry’s “Arthur” 
Mr. Donahue 
Lord MacDonald’s “Nuna” 
Mr. Powell 
Mr. Elmar’s “Lottery” 
Mr. J. Mason 
Mr. Elmar’s “Jerry” 
Mr. Brotherton 
Mr. Powers’ “Valentine” 
Owner 
Lord Waterford’s “Columbine” 
Mr. Won 
Tor La Mattyn’s “Twenty-four” 
Mr. Oliver 


2 “Twenty-four” and “Cigar” 


Coursers Taking the Field at Hatfield Park 


By James Pollard 


SIZE 40% x 56% inches, on canvas 
ENGRAVED By Pollard himself, in aquatint, 1824. The engraving is reproduced in color (slight variation) in Captain 
Frank Siltzer’s, The Story of British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 120 


EXHIBITED Century Association, New York, 1941 


Hatfield House is about seventeen and a half miles north of London. In 1538 it was resigned to 
Henry VIII by the Bishop of Ely. The palace was the residence of Edward VI, Queen Elizabeth, and 
James I. The last named exchanged it for Theobalds, the estate of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, in 
whose family Hatfield House has since remained. In the park is an ancient oak under which Elizabeth 
is said to have been seated when the news of her sister’s death was brought to her. 
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His Majesty George IV Driving in Windsor Park 


By James Pollard 


SIZE 24% 36 inches, on canvas 
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His Majesty George IV Going to Newmarket 


By James Pollard 


SIZE 24%36 inches, on canvas 
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The Manchester-Liverpool Mail Coach Passing 
Whittington College, Highgate 


By James Pollard 


SIZE 14% 18 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED AND DATED “J. Pollard, 1836” 


ILLUSTRATED Catalogue of the exhibition, Sporting Pictures and Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, March-April 1937, No. 32 
New York Herald Tribune, March 1, 1937 
Hugh McCausland, The English Carriage (London, 1948), page 120 


EXHIBITED Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, March-April 1937, Sporting Prints and Paintings, No. 32 


This coach, one of the half dozen “‘crack” ones, in 1836 made the run from London to Liverpool, 
a distance of two hundred and three miles, in twenty hours and fifty minutes. 
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The Royal Mail Coach at the Angel Inn, Islington- 


The night of His Majesty’s Birthday, June 4, 1812 


By James Pollard 


SIZE 20x30 inches, on canvas 


ENGRAVED By R.G.Reeve, in aquatint, 1828; this engraving is recorded in Captain Frank Siltzer’s The Story of 
British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 219 


ILLUSTRATED Major Guy Paget, Sporting Pictures of England (London, 1945), page 43 
Ralph Nevill, Old English Sporting Prints, Plate txtv 
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IPSWELL LASS By Ben MarsHAatt 


William T.Ranney 1813-1857 


Along with George Catlin, William Ranney has come to rank as one of America’s most important 
painters of the Western frontier. He was also a noteworthy portraitist, though poor health in his 
later years and an early death cut short the full development of his talent. 

Ranney was born in Middletown (now Cromwell), Connecticut, of the town’s oldest and most 
prominent family. There is a charming self-portrait of him reproduced in Charles C. Adams’ Mid- 
dletown Upper Houses: A History of the North Society of Middletown, Connecticut, from 1650 to 1800, with 
Genealogical and Biographical Chapters on Early Families and a Full Genealogy of the Ranney Family. This 
picture, showing Ranney with hand cupped to cheek, clear-eyed, curly-haired, with finely marked 
brows and a straight, handsome nose, exhales the vigor and grace which mark nearly every work 
of Ranney’s. The viewer can see at once how this young man, apprenticed at thirteen as a tinsmith 
to an uncle in Fayetteville, North Carolina, might break away before he was twenty to study art 
(in Brooklyn), or that, on the other hand, he might volunteer for the Mexican War, in which he 
served under General Taylor in Texas in 1846-47. It was this second experience which gave him 
his chief subject: the picturesque, adventurous Southwestern frontier. The brio and accuracy with 
which he rendered early scout and trapper life was at once recognized. The National Academy 
elected him an Associate, despite his rudimentary early training, when he was thirty-seven. Charles 
Burt engraved many of his works. But William Ranney’s rediscovery has been comparatively recent. 
While two of his paintings—“Duck Shooting” is the better known— have hung at the Corcoran 
Gallery since it was opened, other museums are only now beginning to awaken to his originality. 
In 1939 the Metropolitan Museum reproduced his “Scouting Party” in its Life in America, and 
Edgar Richardson has used this same scene in his American Romantic Painting. The Newark Museum 
in 1944 revived his “Pipe of Freedom” (completed by William Mount), reproducing it in Museum 
Action. Among the paintings of Ranney which have become increasingly well-known are: “Marion 
Crossing the Pedee,” “The Sleigh Ride,” “The Trapper’s Last Shot,” “Boone's First View of Ken- 
tucky,” and “Washington on His Mission to the Indians.” 

The story of Ranney’s death is a moving tribute to him and to his fellow-artists. After Ranney came 
back from the Mexican War he married Margaret Agnes O'Sullivan, the daughter of a prominent 
Cork ironmaster, and settled in West Hoboken, New Jersey, where he built a house and studio. But 
his health began to fail and he died a few years later at the age of forty-four. To help provide for 
his widow and children, the members of the National Academy contributed their own paintings 
and organized in New York a large sale, which included the pictures left by Ranney in his studio. 
The proceeds were so great as to pay off the mortgage on the homestead in West Hoboken and leave 
$5,000 for the family. 


Portrait of Ambrose Jordon Clark 


By William T. Ranney 


SIZE 24X30 inches, on canvas 


Ambrose Jordon Clark, born at Athens, New York, was an uncle of F. Ambrose Clark. 
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Philip Reinagle 1749-1833 


Philip Reinagle’s work may be divided roughly into three groups: portraits, animal painting, land- 
scapes. He is first heard of as a pupil and assistant of Allan Ramsay, who was Court Painter to King 
George III. He seems gradually to have formed a distaste for straight portraiture, with its repeated 
replicas of royal personages. After Ramsay’s death in 1784, Reinagle turned quite definitely to animal 
painting. Eschewing the human figure in so far as he could, he concentrated on sporting dogs, birds 
and dead game. He was very successful; his still-lifes introduced into British painting the qualities 
of the Dutch paintings he admired. But Reinagle went on. Traveling abroad with his patron, 
Colonel Thornton, he became interested in landscape and especially in the landscape of Spain, Italy 
and Portugal. Then more than ever Reinagle’s work took on its foreign flavor; he is one of the least 
“English” of the sporting artists. 

If there was a constant in Reinagle’s life it was his patron, Colonel Thornton, considered one of the 
greatest sportsmen of the age. Reinagle was free to stay at Thornville Royal, Yorkshire—the Colo- 
nel’s home—as often and as long as he liked. Accompanying his patron on trips as well, he did the 
illustrations for Thornton’s A Sporting Tour Through the Highlands of Scotland and for Travels in 
France. Two of his most interesting paintings are “Portrait of Colonel Thornton Roebuck Shoot- 
ing in the Forest of Glenmore with the only Twelve-Barrelled Rifle ever Made” and “The Race 
Between Mrs. Thornton and Mr. Flint.” And for another Thornton, the famous doctor, Reinagle 
drew the plates for The Temple of Flora, “most lovely of botanical books” according to Sacheverell 
Sitwell, and made many of the drawings for the New Illustrations of the Sexual System of Linnaeus. 
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Colonel Thornton Breaking Cover 


By Philip Reinagle 


SIZE 34% 32% inches, on canvas 


ENGRAVED By J.Scott, 1811. Recorded in Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), 
page 236 


RECORDED Frank Siltzer, op. cit., pages 226-227 
Walter Shaw Sparrow writes in George Stubbs and Ben Marshall (London, 1929), page 56, as follows: 
“I have forgotten to mention about Marshall’s friendship with Colonel Thornton. Thornton com- 
missioned Reinagle as his painter, but stipulated that Ben Marshall should portray the Colonel's grey 
hunter. The Colonel was painted by Reinagle, and the hunter by Marshall, as Nimrod pointed out in 
the Sporting Magazine (Vol.64, 1824, page 198). There is also another witness—The New Sporting 
Magazine (Vol. 19, page 332): ‘The best picture of a gallop is Col. Thornton’s grey horse by Marshall, 
in Reinagle’s picture of “Breaking Cover,” evidently, however, not meant for a racing pace.’ And I 
note further that my friend General Cowie got the same information from his grandfather, who bought 
the picture after Thornton’s death.” 


coLtecTions Colonel Thornton, Thornville Royal, Yorkshire 
General Cowie 
Note: This painting is reproduced in color on a vase in the Clark Collection 


Colonel Thornton was one of the gayest of the gay members of the turf; and during his lifetime he 
was considered one of the greatest sportsmen of the age. His whole life was devoted to the Sports 
of the field. He was famous as a breeder of thoroughbreds, hunters, fox-hounds, greyhounds, span- 
iels, beagles, terriers, and hawks. 
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J.N. Sartorius 1759-1828 


One hundred years after J.N. Sartorius’ death, his “Portrait of Thomas Oldaker on ‘Brush’” sold 
at Christie’s for 4700 guineas, a record price, long unequalled, for a sporting painting. Its quality 
was assured, for the Sartorius family, like the Alken dynasty, produced generations of sporting 
artists who can best be compared to the master craftsmen who give British decorative art its unique 
position. John N. Sartorius was the grandson of John Sartorius, the son of Francis Sartorius, the 
father of John S. Sartorius and the younger Francis Sartorius. The most accomplished of all these 
solid and hard-working painters, J.N. Sartorius is the peer of Henry Alken. He had the assurance 
and technical bravura which give animation and sweep to a big scene. It was from the ritual of the 
hunt that Sartorius drew his greatest inspiration. He sets the hunt in the richest landscapes of the 
English countryside, beside the thatched cottages of the country folk in whose lives the passing of 
the red-coated riders made a very considerable ripple. The sterling values of his work were appre- 
ciated in his own lifetime—he showed seventy-four pictures at the Royal Academy; the Prince of 
Wales was his patron; and time, as the connoisseur knows, has not dimmed the lustre of his paintings. 


In at the Death 


By J. N. Sartorius 


SIZE 3848 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “J.N. Sartorius” 
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“Hilloo! Hilloo!”—Coursing the Hare 
“Steady as Rocks’—Pointers Backing 


By J. N. Sartorius 


SIZE 24% 30 inches each, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J.N. Sartorius, 1806” 


Coursing is the hunting of game by dogs solely by sight not scent. 
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The Hunting Morn 


By J. N. Sartorius 


“A good huntsman, 
A man keen and bold, 
Patient with horse and hound; 
Hands of silk and nerves of steel, 
The perseverance of a hound and 
Cunning of a fox.” 


SIZE 14% 17% inches each, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “J.N. Sartorius, 1796” 


These six episodes form a lively narrative of the chase. 
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The Hunting Morn (continued) 


By J. N. Sartorius 
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The Essex Hunt 


By J. N. Sartorius 


“A’ South Th’ Wind, The Scent Breast High” 


SIZE 38x50 inches, on canvas 


“... great spaciousness . . . liveliness and movement.” 
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The End of the Run 


By J. N. Sartorius 


SIZE 40X51 inches, on canvas 


The huntsmen stand out like scarlet exclamation marks from the duns and golden browns of the 
landscape. 
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William Shayer 1788-1879 


Born in Southampton in 1788, William Shayer was another of those individualists who thrive in 
the English air. Hermitlike by disposition, he was self-taught. Without advertisement, his pictures 
were recognized on their merit and sold as fast as they were painted. He became a member of the 
Society of British Artists in 1830 and exhibited there until 1870. 

Shayer was often urged by his patrons to leave his haunts on the southern coast of England and live 
in London, but he never did. His paintings reflect the English rural life of which he was so fond, 
riding to hounds, laborers at work and at play, cattle grazing in the lush English countryside. His 
technique was highly refined, with a glittering surface texture. 

At his death in 1879, Shayer was blind, a tragedy for this man who truly lived through his eyes. 


The Sportsman Thomas Gosden, Esq. 


(After a painting by Ben Marshall) 


By William Shayer 


SIZE 3628 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “W. Shayer, 1816” 


Thomas Gosden was a well-known bookbinder and publisher who brought out the 1822 edition of 
Walton’s Compleat Angler. His portrait by Ben Marshall was engraved by Maile. 


George Stubbs 1724-1806 


How different the phrase “self-taught” seems when applied to George Stubbs. He taught himself so 
well that he became the yardstick for all sporting painters. Until Stubbs published The Anatomy of 
the Horse, after eight years of dissection and preparation, no such work existed. Stubbs brought to 
sporting art the spirit of scientific inquiry which engaged the best minds of the eighteenth century. 
Resourceful, inventive, dogged, self-confident, straightforward, Stubbs reminds us of Hogarth and 
Samuel Johnson, two other independent and stolid British figures. 

Stubbs’ scientific approach to painting—but one aspect of his remarkable talent—began early and 
ended only with death. At eight he was borrowing, from a neighboring doctor in Liverpool, bones 
and prepared subjects from which to draw. At twenty-one, he was lecturing on anatomy to students 
at York Hospital. Asked to illustrate a book on midwifery, he both taught himself etching and 
“snatched” the body of a recently dead mother, upon which he based the eighty drawings he then 
etched for the book. The story of the arduous years at Horkstow farmhouse during his preparation 
of The Anatomy of the Horse from non-living evidence is already well-known. Another account con- 
cerns a tiger which expired in a shop on the Strand. Hearing of it as he was going to bed, Stubbs 
dressed, rushed out, bought the tiger for three guineas, carried it home to Portman Square, and 
spent the rest of the night dissecting it. Just before his death, he said that his only regret was that 
he had not yet finished his book on comparative anatomy. 

Stubbs’ paintings cannot be rated too highly. “He painted a horse,” writes Sacheverell Sitwell, 
“...as if it was the Venus... of his mind.” Serene in color, elegant and spare in form, realistic 
with the quiet voice of real authority, his horse and dog paintings, shooting scenes, conversation 
pieces, are often of sufficient quality to place them within the range of the great masters of painting. 
Speaking again of Stubbs, but this time of his pastoral pieces, Sitwell says that Stubbs “has portrayed 
something lacking in all other pictures of eighteenth-century England. They are not pastoral affec- 
tation, but the rural truth. It is difficult not to become convinced that the technical equipment and 
the vision of Stubbs were more competent than the skill of any other painter of this school. Stubbs 
is nature herself!” 
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Lord Cowdray with Shooting Pony 
By George Stubbs 


SIZE 24X20 inches, on canvas 
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“Eclipse” Ridden by John Oakley 


By George Stubbs 


SIZE 24X27 inches, on canvas 


ENGRAVED By T. Burke, in mezzotint, 1773; this engraving is recorded in Captain Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British 
Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 270 


Eclipse, a chestnut horse, 1764, bred by H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland, is said to have been 
the fastest horse that ever started. 

In twenty years, Eclipse had 344 winners of 518,000 pounds. He is to be found in every pedigree 
of thoroughbred horses. His male lines are maintained intact to this day. 


The Heavy Weight Hunter 


By George Stubbs 


SIZE 2428 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “George Stubbs, Pinxit” 


These hunters are the weight carriers used in some parts of England and West Wales. They are best 
over a “banking” country. 
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The Second Horseman 


By George Stubbs 


SIZE 21¥%x 29 inches, on panel 
SIGNED AND DATED “Geo. Stubbs Pinxit 1789” 
ENGRAVED By G. T. Stubbs, 1792 


ILLUSTRATED Metropolitan Museum of Art Catalogue of the exhibition: Sporting Prints and Paintings, March— 
April 1937, No. 13 


EXHIBITED Metropolitan Museum of Art, March-April 1937, Sporting Prints and Paintings, No.13 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 1938, The Horse 
Baltimore Museum of Art, April-May 1939, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, No. 11 


COLLECTION Henry W. Reay, Esq. of Burn Hall, Durham 


Wesee in this picture almost contrary styles blended in Stubbs. The chestnut hunter seems to fly 
taking one back in memory to Wootton—the black horse, sculptured like a Mantegna, anticipates 
Ben Marshall. 
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Awaiting his Lordship 


By George Stubbs 


SIZE 324% 39 inches, on panel 


EXHIBITED Baltimore Museum of Art, April-May 1939, Hunting and Racing Exhibition, No. 10 
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“Marske” - Sire of the Celebrated “Eclipse,” 


Property of the Duke of Cumberland 


By George Townley Stubbs 
(After his father’s celebrated portrait owned by Lord Roseberry) 


SIZE 16X20 inches, watercolor 
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Charles Towne of Liverpool 1763-1840 


Charles Towne was born in Lincolnshire. Like so many sporting artists, he was a precocious child- 
painter; it was not arbitrary decision, but the pressure of talent which, joined with need, made him 
choose his profession. As a small child he sold sketches to help his parents. At twelve he left home 
and became the assistant of another prodigy, John Rathbone. Three years later he set out to paint 
in Liverpool. 

Liverpool remained Towne’s point of departure for the rest of his life. He showed a determination, 
however, not to become a provincial painter. For a time he painted in Manchester, from there went 
to London, and from London to Essex. He also visited Scotland and the Continent; the effect of his 
continental trip is evident in his later work. In London, this ordinarily sober man and pater familias 
became a crony of the incorrigible George Morland, with the result that both of them narrowly 
escaped the bailiffs several times. By 1810, Towne was back in Liverpool, where he became a found- 
ing member of the Liverpool Academy, organized that year. 

Towne was the most celebrated painter of horses, dogs and cattle in the Lancashire countryside. 
Self-taught, careful in his drawing, working for the most part on a small scale, he once amazed and 
delighted Liverpool by an astonishing tour-de-force: largely from memory, he copied Stubbs’ 
Reapers and Haymakers, landscapes famous then and more famous now. This was an act of homage, 
for Towne had the good fortune to be influenced by Stubbs. He also acknowledged his debt to 
Albert Cuyp. Unlike many painters, Towne moved not from the small and tight canvas toward 
freer expression but rather in the direction of a miniaturistic style, detailed, caressing in touch, yet 
oddly dramatic. The impression given by some of his magnificent, towering hunters, seemingly 
threatening to kick their way out of these tiny and breathless enclosures, is unforgettable. 
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Running a Badger to Bay 


By Charles Towne of Liverpool 


SIZE 
ENGRAVED 
RECORDED 
ILLUSTRATED 
EXHIBITED 


COLLECTION 


26X28 inches, on canvas 

By Richard Earlom, in mezzotint, 1807 

Captain Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British Sporting Prints (New York, 1925), page 333 
In Sabin (a print after the painting), No. 149, page 155 

Century Association, New York, 1941 


William Surtees, Esquire 
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The Pointer “Robert le Diable” 


By John M. Tracy 


SIZE 15x23 inches, on canvas 
SIGNED “J.M. Tracy” 


EXHIBITED Loan Exhibition of Selected Works of America’s Sporting Painters, New York, 1936, arranged by E.J. Rousuck 
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John M.Tracy 1843-1893 


John M. Tracy, whose paintings play a significant part in the documentation of American sporting 
history, was born in Rochester, Ohio. He studied with Sargent, who became his friend. He was 
closely associated over a period of years with Inness, whose influence can be detected in Tracy’s 
treatment of landscape. For a time the two men worked together in the same studio. 

Tracy's two great strengths are his sense of composition, which in certain paintings is intensely pic- 
torial, and his insight into animal nature. The compositional adroitness can be seen at its best in such 
large scale pictures as the beautiful, frieze-like “Candidates for the Horse Show.” Tracy’s other char- 
acteristic manifests itself most vividly in his portraits of gun dogs. Upon seeing these paintings, one 
is immediately struck by the artist’s authoritative touch. The excitement in these deceptively motion- 
less portraits is intense; we are looking at the countryside through the alerted senses of the subject. 
What makes Tracy’s portraits even more interesting is that he depicted the very dogs which were 
to become the pillars of the American Stud Books, the foundation stocks of the splendid sporting 
dogs of this country today. It is the sporting historian’s good fortune to have in Tracy both a first- 
rate painter and a really knowledgeable judge of dogs. Tracy judged early American Field Trials as 
well as the first bench shows held by the Westminster Kennel Club, in whose clubrooms many of 
his pictures have hung. 


F.C. Turner c. 1795-1846 


“He rode more often to hounds and had been in at the death of more foxes than any other artist in 
existence.” That is how F.C. Turner was described by a contemporary. The claim seems hard to 
sustain when we think of all the other ardent sportsmen-painters, but the minute accuracy of 
Turner's technical detail is noteworthy. He is the chronicler par excellence of East Anglia hunts. In 
the country houses of the region, families find their ancestors’ pleasures recorded by this visual 
diarist; to the sporting scholar he is a kind of Parish Register. 


Hoppin’ over it 
Her Majesty's Staghounds in Full Cry 


By F. C. Turner 


SIZE 18x24 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “F.C, Turner, 1845” 
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Franklin Brooke Voss 1880-1953 


Franklin Brooke Voss was born in New York. At a very early age, with precocious ease, he started 
drawing and sketching; there was hardly a school book of his that was not covered with horses and 
dogs. By the time he was twelve he displayed real talent. After finishing at a private school, he 
studied drawing and painting at the Art Students League. His first portraits of horses were done 
when he was twenty-four. After that, he was kept busy painting well-known race horses, hunters 
and polo ponies. He had the gift of combining a sure and perfect knowledge of animal anatomy 
with a rare sense of artistry. 

Voss was raised in an environment in which horses and hounds played an important part. His father 
was the first secretary and treasurer of the Rockaway Hunt Club. This club was not far from his 
home, and Franklin Voss had an exceptional opportunity to observe and study horses in action. 
A fine horseman himself, he played polo and rode in a few races at hunt meetings. He was a member 
of the Rockaway and the Meadowbrook Hunts and rode with the Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds in 
England and in later years, when he lived in Maryland, with the Elkridge-Harford Hounds of which 
his brother, Edward S. Voss, is the Master. 

He died in the hunting field, January 1953, at the end of a fast hunt while following the Elkridge- 
Harford Hounds. 


F. Ambrose Clark Driving to the Meadowbrook Club 
for Polo 


By Franklin B. Voss 


SIZE 1317 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “F. B. Voss, 1927” 
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“Sally Coombs” 


By Franklin B. Voss 


SIZE 18% x24 inches, on canvas 


x 
SIGNED AND DATED “F. B. Voss, 1914” 


Sally Coombs, a chestnut mare, 1906, by Goldcrest out of Trusty by Tea Tray, was a good hunter 
and Champion Middle Weight at the National Horse Show and at Bryn Mawr. She won the 
Meadowbrook Hunt Cup over the Clark, yon Stade, Milburn and Thompson estates in 1910. 
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“Night Hawk” 


By Franklin B. Voss 


SIZE 18% X24 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED “F. B. Voss, 1914” 


Night Hawk was a bay gelding, foaled 1903 by St. Nicholas II out of Black Bess by Orange Boy 
H. B. He was a top Meadowbrook drag horse and extra performer, and won the 200 Ib. timber 
course race at Great Neck. 
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Thomas Weaver 1774-1844 


Thomas Weaver was a journeyman painter. He painted to order—portraits, still-lifes, dogs, horses, 
cattle, landscapes—and he took care to please. The social historian knows him for the work by which 
he obliged the advocates of agricultural reform; for them he presented rural scenes with a woeful 
peasantry and no rollicking sports. Weaver was a Shropshire lad, of yeoman stock with a yeoman’s 
style and pursuits, so probably these commissions were easier for him than some of his others. 
Weaver had at least some education, as we know from the letters which still exist from him to his 
patrons, one of whom was Thomas Coke, later the Earl of Leicester, who appears in the painting 
“Robert Bakewell’s Ram Letting at Dishley.” But so far as painting went, his training was sketchy. 
There is no indication that it extended beyond a little formal instruction from John Boultbee, an- 
other journeyman artist from Leicestershire. Until 1814, when Weaver was forty, his style was very 
much like that of an American primitive of the same period. In the last thirty years of his life, how- 
ever, he slowly developed a range of considerable luminosity and a measure of technique which, 
though not always sure-footed, allowed him more freedom. 


Lord Hill with his Prize Shorthorn Bull 
and his Favorite Old English Sheepdog 


By Thomas Weaver 


SIZE 4050 inches, on canvas 
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Robert Bakewell’s Ram Letting at Dishley 


By Thomas Weaver 


SIZE 40% x 50% inches, on canvas 


SIGNED AND DATED ‘Thomas Weaver, 1810” 


EXHIBITED International Livestock Show, Chicago, 1937 
Museum of Modern Art Gallery, Washington, D.C., 1938 
COLLECTIONS The Earl of Yarborough 
William S. Martin, Esq., Greatwood Farm, Plainfield, Vermont 
E.J. Rousuck 


Robert Bakewell was a great cighteenth-century livestock breeder, a recognized genius in his field. This painting shows 
an assemblage in a barn at Dishley, Bakewell’s property in Leicestershire, the country known as the “Garden of Eng- 
land.” The various figures—country gentlemen, yeomen, breeders—have come to bid for a season’s use of Bakewell’s 
shearing rams. The ram portrayed here was let out for the season at one thousand pounds. Each of the bidders grouped 
in the huge barn seems to represent some typical figure of early nineteenth century society. 

To publicize himself in an England whose society was largely agricultural, Bakewell, like other livestock breeders of the 
period, would commission distinguished artists to paint his animals. 

The painting is more than an animal painting, more than a decorative piece; it is a social study of far-reaching impli- 
cations. 


Thomas Bates 

Mr. Davy, celebrated chemist 

Sir Joseph Banks 

Captain Barclay of Ury 

H. Stafford 

John Richardson (J.M. Richardson's paternal grandfather) 
Sir John Sinclair 

Arthur Young, Secretary to the Board of Agriculture 
William Wetherill 

Thomas Booth 

Thomas William Coke, M.P. 

Sir Charles Knightly 

Charles Colling 

Robert Colling 

Mr. Waters of Durham 

John Maynard of Eryholme, Darlington 
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“Black Maria” 


(After the picture painted by Edward Troye in 1837) 


By E. Withers 


SIZE 9% 14 inches, on canvas 
DATED “7839” 


EXHIBITED National Museum of Racing, Saratoga Springs, New York, 1953 


Black Maria by American Eclipse was the winner of thirteen of her twenty-five starts, eleven being 
at three-mile or four-mile heats. Troye painted her for her owner, John Cox Stevens of Castle 
Point, the great sportsman and founder of the New York Yacht Club. The majority of her races 
took place on the Union Course, Long Island. 

The legend is that Troye painted the back of the groom because he was hitching a thoroughbred 
to a tree by its bridle—an unpardonable act. 
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A TRYING COURSE - - IN THE SLIPS By Dean WoLSTENHOLME 


Dean Wolstenholme, Senior 1757-1837 


Dean Wolstenholme was a Yorkshireman who loved hunting and coursing. Until he was forty- 
three he painted merely for the pleasure of recording a jump, a dash on horseback across a hoar- 
frosted meadow, the nut-brown hunter of a friend. He was the talented amateur of the eighteenth 
century. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have predicted that Wolstenholme would become a serious sporting 
painter. Though this was undoubtedly meant as a tribute to Wolstenholme’s artistic gifts, material 
circumstances were the direct cause of Sir Joshua’s prophecy being fulfilled. Wolstenholme lost most 
of his money in a series of lawsuits and turned to painting as a métier in middle age. He cleared the 
hazardous bar dividing amateur from professional with graceful aplomb. Within a few years he 
exhibited “Coursing” at the Royal Academy, the first of his many pictures to be shown there. His 
style is bold and vigorous; the painter, one sees at once, is an actionist, yet in the darkening skies 
and evocative scenes there are hints of a profound nostalgia, as if this painter at his easel were a 
bird beating his wings against the ribs of a cage. 
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A Trying Course 
By Dean Wolstenholme 
“T see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 


Straining upon the start—the game’s afoot.” 
HENRY IV 


1 In the Slips 
2 Going Out 
SIZE 11X15 inches each, on canvas 


ENGRAVED By R.Reeve, in aquatint, 1807 


The speed of the hare often equals that of a 50-60 pound greyhound; the stride of the hare is 
declared to equal that of the fastest of all breeds of dogs. The hare’s adeptness at turning to the right 
or left saves it from the grabbing jaws of its pursuers. 

The eyes of the hare are so placed at the sides of the head that it can see its chasers and turn off- 
ward according to the position held by the leading dog. 
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A Trying Course (continued) 


By Dean Wolstenholme 


3 Finding 
4 The Death 


Foxhunting 


By Dean Wolstenholme 


SIZE 


ENGRAVED 


EXHIBITED 


COLLECTION 
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The Start 

The Chase 

The Find 

(“The Death” remains in the family for whom the set was painted.) 


35% 47% inches each, on canvas 


By R. Reeve in aquatint (the set of four), 1806 

These engravings are recorded in Captain Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British Sporting Prints (New York, 
1925), page 309 

“The Find” isillustrated in F.Gordon Roe’s Sporting Prints of the 18th andEarly 19th Centuries (London, 1927) 


“The Start” was shown in A Loan Exhibition of Sporting Pictures (1931, No.81), held at 144 Piccadilly, 
London, by kind permission of Viscount Allendale, in aid of the London Foot Hospital 


Lady Curre, Itton Court, Chepstow 


At the Height of the Run 


By Dean Wolstenholme 


SIZE 25X29 inches, on canvas 


A real drama. 
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Going to the Meet 
Breaking Cover 


By Dean Wolstenholme 


SIZE 15X21 inches each, on canvas 


These superb canvases show the sweep of Wolstenholme’s imagination and the liveliness of his 
invention. 
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Gone to Earth 


By Dean Wolstenholme 


SIZB 20X24 inches, on canvas 


An epitome of the fox hunt. 
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The Cream o th’ Chace * The Essex Hunt near Epping 


By Dean Wolstenholme 


SIZE 28 x36 inches, on canvas 


ENGRAVED In aquatint, 1831; the engraving is recorded in Captain Frank Siltzer’s The Story of British Sporting Prints 
(New York, 1925), page 312 


cottections Lady C.J.C.Wilson-Todd of Halnaby Hall, Darlington, Yorks 
E.J. Rousuck 


Both Wolstenholme’s long acquaintance with the hunt and his personal enthusiasm for it are apparent in his careful yet 
imaginative detail. The varying attitudes of horses, hounds and men, the broken grouping, are all studied from life. 
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John Wootton  c. 1678-1765 


“John Wootton,” writes Horace Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting in England, “. . . was a very 
capital master in the branch of his profession to which he principally devoted himself, and by which 
he was peculiarly qualified to please in this country; I mean, by painting horses and dogs, which he 
both drew and colored with consummate skill, fire and truth.” 

Wootton stands at the beginning of the line of English sporting painters. Trained by the Dutch- 
man, John Wyck, and much influenced in his later years by the paintings of Gaspard Dughet, brother- 
in-law of Nicholas Poussin, he nevertheless set a true British style. It was a style, to be sure, which 
would undergo many changes under his successors: Henry Alken, Ben Marshall, George Stubbs, 
John Ferneley. His great and solemnly harmonious hunting ensembles—“pictures deepened by con- 
centrated and sustained emotion,” Sparrow says—supplied the bedrock, however, from which other 
painters were to sheer in their chosen directions: to the anecdotal, the dramatic, the lively and gay, 
the anatomical. There is no sporting painter who does not owe Wootton a debt; Sir Alfred J. Mun- 
nings has recently acknowledged his. 

Wootton’s personal friendships with the British hunting aristocracy also did much for the future 
success of his profession. In his role as artist he became an intimate of the Dukes of Beaufort, Rich- 
mond, Marlborough, the Earls of Oxford and Devonshire. There still exists a letter from Wootton 
to the second Duke of Richmond, thanking him for a present of venison: “I invid’d some friends 
to partake of your Grace’s bounty & wee did eat and drink your Grace’s good health, & each friend 
looked like a new varnished portrait.” Today a good share of Wootton’s best work still hangs in 
the homes of the descendants of this distinguished circle, at Welbeck Abbey, Goodwood House, 
Althorp and Badminton. 
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Tregonwell Frampton, his Favorite Greyhound 


and Fighting Cock 


By John Wootton 
Four-and-twenty Yorkshire Knights 
Came out of the North Countree, 
And they came down to Newmarket 
Mr. Frampton’s horses to see 
SIZE 5846 inches, on canvas 


ILLUSTRATED In the English Country Life, November 12, 1932, page $41 


Tregonwell Frampton (1641-1727), called the Father of the Turf, was Keeper of the Running 
Horses at Newmarket to their Majesties William III, Queen Anne, George I and George II. His 
tastes lay chiefly in hawking, racing, coursing and cockfighting. 

In the background of this picture is a portrait of Frampton’s famous horse, Dragon. 
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TOM OLDAKER ON “PICKLE,” HIS FAVORITE HUNTER By BEN MarsHALL 
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Pontoon Bridge 


By Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum 


SIZE 181% X28 inches, on canvas 


SIGNED “R.F, Zogbaum” 


1849-1925 
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F. AMBROSE CLARK, ESQ. Painted by Ropert HENRI 
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